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@ It is not JUBILEE’s practice to reprint articles 
from other magazines, but The Death of a Man, by 
Mrs. M. M. Ross (from Harper’s Bazaar) deserves 
widespread attention. It is 
an answer to the famous 
book of the same name 
by Lael Wertenbaker pub- 
lished a year ago. In her 
story which spared no de- 
tail, either of her hus- 
band’s dying of cancer or 
of their mutual strain, 
Mrs. Wertenbaker told 
how she actively collabo- 
rated in his suicide. Al- 
though many people were 
shocked by the book, oth- 
ers were frankly pleased, 





and it got nationwide 
attention; plans are now being made to make a 
movie of it. Mrs. Ross’s answer, the Christian one, 
is therefore all the more valuable. 

Mrs. Ross comes from a medical family. Her hus- 
band, whose death she relates, was born in Perth- 
shire and graduated in Edinburgh. The Ross’s have 
three sons (one of them is studying medicine) and 
a daughter who is now a professed nun in a teach- 
ing order. For some years now Mrs. Ross has been 
a marriage counsellor and a lecturer in marriage 
training for married couples—work she thinks is 
extremely rewarding. Young people, says Mrs. 
Ross, “should have a greater awareness of the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage. If it is the most sublime 
contract which sentient and rational people can 
make, then there should be adequate training for 
it. It is an honest contract, and no one gets out of 
it more than is put in: the comfort of loving and 
being loved has to be worked for and deserved.” 


@ The idea of racial segregation has always been 
abhorrent to many Americans. Clare Boothe Luce 
has said, “Of all the areas that cry out with the 
loud voice of the crucified Christ for the exercise of 
charity, none cries so loudly as the field of race re- 
lations. .. . Those who do not see Christ in the face 
of their colored neighbor have not seen Him, and 
may never see Him.” The editors of America, the 
eminent Jesuit weekly, have said: “It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that racial segregation is a 


moral question; in plain words, that it is a grave 
sin, just as adultery and murder are grave sins.” 
Pope Pius XII has warned the world to repudiate 
“pride of race and blood . . . and to turn resolutely 
toward that spirit of sincere fraternity which is 
founded on the worship of the Divine Father of 
all.” Yet racial segregation and prejudice still exist 
throughout America, in the North as well as the 
South, among men of all national origins and re- 
ligious beliefs, despite federal and state laws which 
give the legal right, at least, to equality. 

One of the worst areas for interracial conflict is 
the deep South. Montgomery, Alabama, is typical 
of the Southern city. Its lack of heavy industry 
forces many Negroes into domestic service: 63% 
of the Negro women workers in the area are do- 
mestics, and 48% of the Negro men are laborers or 
domestic workers. It is also probably one of the 
factors in the appalling gap between the living con- 
ditions of the whites and the Negroes. In 1950 the 
median income for the 70,000 whites of Montgom- 
ery was $1,730, for the 50,000 Negroes, $970. 

The two communities move along separate paths. 
Montgomery’s schools are still segregated; the 
United States Supreme Court decision of May, 
1954, appears to have no effect in Montgomery. 
Negroes and whites rarely meet except as employ- 
ers and employees, and until recently rode to work 
together at either ends of the same buses, but with 
a sharp line of separation dividing them. They 
use the same shopping centers, though Negroes are 
sometimes forced to wait until the whites have been 
served. Each half of the city turns its back on its 
neighbor and faces into its own community for its 
social and cultural life. But peace was achieved at 
the cost of human servitude. Beneath the surface, 
however, there was a ground swell of discontent, 
which was latent until two years ago—both Negroes 
and whites accepted the patterns of segregation as 
a matter of course. 

Then, in 1956, the pressure became too great 
for Montgomery’s Negroes to bear. The conflict be- 
tween white and black began to be played out 
against a unique theme: that of the Gospels. What 
developed is reported in this issue of JUBILEE by 
one of the Negro leaders, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., the pastor of a Negro Protestant church in 
Montgomery; Dr. King’s book, Stride Toward 
Freedom, will be published this month by Harper's. 
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A new cathedral for Baltimore 


The “old cathedral,” the Basilica of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, was dedicated in 1821; it was designed by Benjamin 
H. Latrobe, who also built the nation’s capitol. The Most Reverend 
Francis P. Keough, Archbishop of Baltimcre, lives nearby. 


oo 


A bas-relief on one of the side-aisle columns 
in the new cathedral shows Pope Pius XII 
receiving pilgrims. 


A year from November, the Most Rev. Francis 
P. Keough, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, will 
dedicate and officially open the new Cathedral of 
Mary Our Queen. By then this huge structure will 
have been under construction for five years at a 
cost of several million dollars, all of which was 
donated by the late Thomas O’Neill, a department 
store owner. (It is believed that this is the first 
time one person has completely financed the build- 
ing of a cathedral.) The cathedral which will seat 
1,900 people contains four chapels, seventeen altars 
and ten shrines; on the lower level there will be a 
library, offices and public rooms. Designed by the 
architectural firm of McGinnis, Walsh and Kennedy 
of Boston, it represents an attempt to blend Gothic 
principles with contemporary design. The nave and 
sanctuary. are spanned by a series of eighty-foot 
arches which leave unimpeded the congregation's 
view of the altar and the priest’s actions. 


Baltimore’s new Cathedral of Mary Our Queen” 
will be completed late in 1958 : 
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The late Thomas O'Neill, the new 
cathedral’s benefactor, bequeathed the 
necessary funds to build it. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
LEBANON 


From my uncle's orchards the view is one of 
beauty and depth. The apple trees follow in 
green parallels the lines of a gentle slope 
that descends gradually toward the valley 
below, leveling out at length upon one of 
the wide terraces that fan out along the 
flanks of the hills. Beyond that valley, 
and lower, is another, and beyond that yet 
another, until both valleys and hills fade 
in undulating waves toward the sea; on a 
clear day one can see all the way to Beirut, 
some fifty blue miles below. 

This tremendous view is best seen from 
the roof of a small stone house at the head 
of the slope. The roof is of dried mud, laid 
over a network of wooden beams. Upon it 
rests another structure, a little teepee 
of branches and twigs leaning together. 
These primitive huts appear everywhere in 
the mountains. They provide shelter from 
the hot sun and, as in my uncle Checri's 
case, an excellent look-out for apple 
thieves. 

Well might a man consider the theft of 
one of those treasures. Many are over two 
pounds in weight, larger in circumference 
than the outstretched hand of a man. They 
are something new in the Middle East, in- 
troduced after the war with other western 
innovations. Checri had gone down to the 
American University in Beirut for the seed- 
lings. He was given instructions on plant- 
ing, pruning, dusting, and general care. 
His careful execution of those instruc- 
tions, and the spring water and rich soil of 
the mountains, have made him a wealthy man. 

Upon such fruit rests most of Lebanon's 
economy, combined with staples like wheat, 
barley, oats and corn. The country's favor- 
able position between East and West is 
throwing the balance of economy toward 
trade and commerce, a situation aided 
enormously by the half million tourists 
who in peaceful times visit Lebanon an- 
nually, bringing with them enough differ- 
ent kinds of hard currency to account for 
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nearly 10% of the total national income, 
The black snout of the Trans-Iranian oil 
pipe line comes out of the desert at Beirut, 
representing the West's chief interest in 
this world area. 

However, my cousins do not consider their 
country in such terms. They sometimes look 
upon it as either waterless, which means 
death, or waterful, which means prosperity. 
At the top of the ladder that leads to the 
roof of Checri's stone house is a water jug. 
When tilted properly it ejects a thin 
stream towards the mouth, or as in my case 
towards eyes, ears, nose and shirt front. 
The jug became for me a symbol. In that high, 
thirsty land water is wealth and welfare. 
Men have died fighting for it. The moun- 
tains belong to everyone, but their springs 
belong to the man who finds them. As many 
springs as a man has, so he has farms to ir- 
rigate. 

Checri's springs, as well as others in 
the village, originate in the large moun- 
tain mass that stands over the village. It 
is called Jebel Kuneiyiseh, "The Mountain 
of the Church." Filled with melted snows, 
the mountain is a natural reservoir tapped 
by pipe lines punched directly into its 
sides and spindled out to the villages be- 
low. Almost all the settlements along the 
Lebanon chain have such "sponges" that fill 
during the spring, when the sun warms the 
snow fields, and gush forth all summer, to 
provide life for those below. 

On the road homeward one night we passed 
the people returning from their lande 
Almost all of them were humming a soft, high 
song like a lullaby. Song is everywhere in 
the mountains. At family get-togethers, 
rounds are sung that culminate in spon- 
taneous punch lines shouted out loudly and 
fervently. During courtship a young man 
will often create his own song, rich and 
peaceful as the sky. The people sing to 
delineate their sorrow and define their 
joy, to think out loud when alone on their 
land, and to worship. 


The people of Jouar El-Hawz are Maronite 
Catholics. The Maronites chant the Mass in 
Syriac. The church is divided, women and 
children in the rear, the men in front. To 
the right of an alabastor lectern sur- 
mounted with an open-winged dove stand 4 
trio of girls, to the left of them a trio 
of men. These groups sing responses to the 
chanting of the priest who offers the sacri- 
fice on a plain altar block set on marble 
columns. The singing, full of thanksgiving 
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and adoration, rises like the beating of 
yings, growing almost organically from the 
ereated to the Creator. It is a fitting 
music, solemn and majestic, lofty and yet 
simple. 

Such faith has built churches in strange 
places. I climbed the "Mountain of the 
Church" to see the ancient church from which 
the mountain takes its name. On the lower 
slopes I passed goatherds tending their 
flocks, a scene old as civilized man. 

At a high turn in the road I looked down 
(one looks either up or down in Lebanon) 
toward the village of Farsouwayl. In the 
foreground of the scene were three men 
threshing wheat on the side of a slope. They 
spread the wheat inside a circle of stones. 
An ox-drawn board, ridden jubilantly by a 
young boy who urges the beast on, grinds 
around and around the circle, after which 
the wheat is tossed high in the air by 
pitchforks and separated by the wind. 

Plots of ground are hand=-me-downs in the 
mountains. The land of those who have left, 
even those who went to America so many years 
ago, are considered as "borrowed" until the 
rightful owner returns to claim them. I saw 
my father's plot outside the village and 
thought what a vastly different world I had 
inherited. 

From the church ruins high atop Jebel 
Kuneiyiseh one can almost see the shape of 
Lebanon. The view is so wide from the Moun- 
tain of the Church that one can see all the 
way down and across El Buka'a to Baalbek, 
glistening like a pearl in its setting of 
mountains. Situated on the lower ridge of 
the Antilebanon chain, Baalbek has been 
throughout its history a great religious 
center and road hub. In Roman days high- 
ways spoked out to Damascus, Juneh, Sidon, 
Tripoli, Beirut, and Tiberius. 

Since long before the Roman legions 
clanked through the passes from the sea to 
establish an outpost of empire there, Baal- 
bek had been a center of worship to Baal. 
The administrators of the empire, quick to 
identify figures of local worship with 
their own pantheon, transmuted Baal to 
Helios, their sun god, and in the second 
century A. D. Antonius Pius began erecting 
the mighty temples that have made Baalbek 
world famous. Since then Baalbek has with- 
Stood the ravages of nature and revolu- 
tions of man. Three earthquakes in the 
twelfth century and one in the eighteenth 
have knocked down the once splendid columns 
that ringed the Temple of Jupiter. Sacks 
and sieges by Timur in 1400 and Jezzar three 
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hundred years later have scattered the 
porticoes and walks. But Baalbek remains. 
It is the one thing that stands up to the 
mountains without being humbled by time. 

Religions have come and gone with con- 
querors and prophets in Lebanon. In recent 
times the people have divided between 
Christian and Moslem. Maronite Catholics 
comprise the largest element of the popu- 
lation, Moslem Druze the smallest. Between 
them are Sunnites, Shiites, Greek Ortho- 
dox, and some half dozen Christian sects. 

The Maronites migrated to the mountains 
from northern Syria where they were per- 
secuted for their non-conformist doc- 
trines. The Druzes, non-conformist Mos- 
lems, came up from the south, also seeking 
refuge. Clashes between the two have in the 
past been frequent and bitter, often in- 
spired by neighboring powers. The rebels 
whose raids brought in U.S. Marines in July 
are mostly Druzes, fighting under a chief- 
tain named Kamal Jumblatt. 

Standing above Jebel Kuneiyiseh's ruined 
church and looking down on Baalbek, where 
one can almost hear in the wind the brazen 
klaxons of imperial Rome and her legion of 
deities, I could not help but think of 
Sharbel's monastery. Miracles of faith had 
been wrought there and I was anxious to see 
the place where the supernatural replaced 
the discovered natural and where miracles 
were not devised for and performed by ma- 
chines or pulled from test tubes like rab- 
bits. 

During the last century a holy monk named 
Sharbel lived as a hermit in the moun- 
tains. In order to purify himself and at- 
tain a high degree of mystical perfection 
he removed to a cave, where he spent a life 
of fasting and prayer. Upon his death the 
monks of his community buried him near a 
giant oak tree where he used to contemplate. 
A sick shepherd, tending his flocks along 
the slopes, touched a leaf of the tree and 
was instantly cured. He hurried to the 
monastery to tell what happened. The monks 
exhumed Sharbel for reburial in a crypt at 
the monastery. They found his body in a per- 
fect state of preservation. Shortly after 
the reburial, the monks noticed that the 
vault had moisture in it. The body of 
Sharbel was uncovered once more and it was 
found to be perspiring. A scratch made on 
the flesh showed blood. 

News of the incident spread down the 
mountain and people came by thousands. Over 
three hundred miracles were attributed to 
Sharbel in half a year. 


ow 














On the way back down to the coast, my seven 
cousins, full of the ebullience of these 
people, struck up a long example of a Leba- 
nese barber shop septet. These roundalays 
are a mixture of folksong, gag and vaude- 
ville. The words, difficult to reproduce in 
English, go like this: 


"Fwadi Maroon has been to Saint Sharbel's 
With Checri and seven cousins; 

When he goes back with his family of hence 
They'll travel in the dozens!" 


A pat chorus carries the song until turned 
over to an individual who shouts out his 
extemporaneous punch line, whereupon 
everyone yells with delight and returns to 
the chorus. There was the danger, though, 
that an especially humorous couplet would 
coincide with a hazardous corner and our 
last line would have been our last. 

At intervals along the road we sped by 
wizened little men buried under large 
bundles of twigs and sticks. They smiled 
kind, shrewd little smiles as though they 
harbored some mighty magic in the forests 
on their backs. And actually they did, for 
those sticks would be used to build shel- 
ters and kindle the fires in their great 
iron wood stoves, upon which they cooked 
the magical dish called kibi. 

A Lebanese dinner is worth a trip across 
the ocean. Lamb is the principal meat, with 
derivations created from it with ultimate 
artistry. The entire dinner resembles a 
Symphony, a great novel, or a man's life- 
time. The basic themes reappear, mutate, 
merge ; each dish, while an integral part of 
an artistic unity, has its own character 
and personality. 

It begins with arik. A grape fermenta- 
tion shot through with anisette for flavor, 
arik is served crystal clear. Water which 
clouds the liquid is added to individual 
taste. 

Along with the arik, chicken livers and 
small baked birds are eaten whole like 
soft shelled crab. There follows a flood of 
appetizers that bows the legs of the table: 
cheeses of all kinds, shapes, and flavors; 
olives, celery, a dozen kinds of fruit. 
Then kibi is served in singular majesty, 
both raw and baked. (Raw is the better.) 
Ground lamb, cracked wheat (called boorga), 
olive oil and onions are the staples of 
kibi, with ingredients added to please the 
pot and the whole rolled and served like a 
hamburger. A shower of rolled grape leaves, 
stuffed with rice and lamb follows kibi, 
and soon gives place to lubi, which are 
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green beans in a lamb and tomato broth 
poured over rice and small noodles. Cabbage 
packed with meat and rice precedes koosa, 
a prepared and stuffed squabe Then comes 
the main course! It is usually a mountain 
of roast lamb and chicken. The epilogue 
consists of creme carmel, a French import, 
escorted by watermelon, grape, apple, pear, 
plum and coffee. . 


In Lebanon people appear to live to Bibli- 
cal ages. One afternoon I was called down to 
meet some of my relatives. One was my 
father's aunt, aged 106, and the other ny 
father's uncle, aged 96. They had just 
strolled down from Farsouwayl, ten miles 
through the heat of the day. The woman, to 
whom all life must be repetitious, con- 
tented herself with sitting over her prayer 
beads and considering this young stranger 
who carried the blood of the family. The old 
gentleman rakishly lit a cigarette and 
chatted amiably about the weather. 

The long lives of the people have a syn- 
bol in Lebanon's famed cedars. The trees 
that once covered all the slopes of the 
Lebanon range, after thirty centuries of 
ravage and spoil, are found today in onlya 
few, scattered groves, higher than the 
clouds. The most numerous and famous of 
these is a national monument that is found 
at the end of a long gorge called "El-Jibe," 
the pit, or "Kadesha," the holy gorge. Here 
spectacular canyons alternate with lovely, 
pastoral idyls. A delicate grove of pines, 
like a deep green island on a wide brown 
sea, lures one's eyes. 

The small and intricate along this drive 
gives place to the massive and powerful—a 
lone village in a cup of hills, a swarm of 
towns lost on an endless plain, a lone 
shepherd with a wry smile, entire flocks 
lost on the rocky faces of faraway pastures. 
At the very top of it, combining the single 
beauty with the largeness of scope, are the 
cedars. 

At five o'clock one day I woke with a 
feeling of sadness, packed my bags, and 
stepped out onto the porch of the hotel. Not 
a soul had mounted his donkey to go to his 
fields. The entire village stood in the 
street, waiting. There were no smiles. My 
aunts stood by in dark clothes, as if in 
mourning. Here was yet another who would 
leave not to return, not to return. 

"Come, Fwadi," my uncle Checri said, "It 
is a long way." 

Those were the last words he spoke all the 
way to Beirut.—Fred Maroon& Joseph R. Judge 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE BEAT GENERATION 


Istand there slapping the pages of JUBILEE, 
sick, shiny under the hot sun and the 
trafic is a muffled roar in the distance 
while I turn the pages until the Alpha and 
Omega stares loudly up at me and then 
(sad and beautiful with some life of its 
own, Alpha and Omega) there on the page 
is Jack Kerouac, hipster, Subterranean, 
and boy syntax-twister (sad, beautiful and 
with some life of his own). The sun is 
still heavy, like a weight from some for- 
gotter time but there is Jack, Endsville, 
like far out of sight and cool (sad, beauti- 
ful, etc.) and also a charlatan is a charla- 
tan by any other name. 
Seriously speaking, if JUBILEE didn’t try 
things like that I would never enjoy it. 
Mary LAmMPHIES 
Jersey City, N.J. 


BYZANTIUM 


lenjoyed your article on Byzantium (June, 
1958) very much. It shows a newer ap- 
proach to a history that, to me, in High 
School was nothing but one fact after 
another with no background story involved. 
High schoo] history was very dull. I look 
forward to reading and looking at many 
more such articles. 

Ricuarp G. Duccan 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Your wonderful article on the 1100-year 
history of the Church in Byzantium was 
like a procession of the saints that I 
learned to love through my daily missal. 

The fall of Byzantium was so terrifying 
that I felt as if I have had a glimpse of 
hell, where demons and the souls stage 
the horrors of unrepented sin. The awe- 
inspiring church of Saint Sophia is a sym- 
bol of what those who lose their souls 
could have been if they would have cor- 
responded to God’s graces and attained 
the end of their creation. 

The separation of Church and state is 
one of God’s greatest gifts to His Bride. 
Although Justinian the Great and Empress 
Theodora did much good, they also sowed 
the seed of schism. 

SisteR M. TERESA 
Chicago, Il. 


See pages 24-35 for No. 3 in the 
series, THE DARK AGES.—Eb. 


THE GANG. 
The letter from Richard P. Smith appear- 
ing in your July 1958 issue seems to criti- 
cize JUBILEE -for associating with publicans 
and sinners. He says he likes JUBILEE, but 
feels “the June 1958 issue is tainted by 
The Gang,’ by Vincent Riccio, whom he 
characterizes as “the myopic, star-gazing 
Vincent Riccio” for implying that we all 
Must personally assume some responsibility 
for the oblivious neglect with which we 
foster the formation of delinquent “gangs”. 
Apparently, Mr. Smith can’t stand the 
sad truth of this world which has its roots 
enmeshed around the uncomfortable duty 
Tequiring all men to be their “brother’s 
keepers.” No man really “keeps” his 
brothers—not even a St. Francis, but the 
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one who comes closest to doing it is always 
the one who also comes closest to truly 
admitting and feeling this very guilt—like 
a St. Francis. 
Junius CEsARINI 
Andover, Mass. 


In my opinion, one of the finest things 
about JUBILEE are the articles intended to 
stir the social conscience of the Church, 
such as the penetrating piece “The Gang” 
(June 1958). 

Contrary to Mr. Smith’s opinion I be- 
lieve there is no comparison between the 
article on Byzantium and the “The Gang”. 
I found the piece on Byzantium enlighten- 
ing and extremely well done. But it occurs 
to me that when we stand before God to be 
judged He will not ask us what we know 
about Byzantium, but He very well may ask 
us what we did for the least of these our 
brethren. 

Vircinta Lyons 
Waukegan, Ill. 


I just finished reading the article by Vin- 
cent Riccio called “The Gang.” It seemed to 
me that at last someone was beginning to 
understand, to open up their hearts to these 
kids. 

I just moved into a rather rough neighbor- 
hood—and after being sheltered most of 
my life it really was an awakening to see 
the needs of these people. The saddest thing 
is that they never realize the true splendors 
of man. Because they have never been loved 
truly and deeply, they don’t see that the true 
fulfillment of man is in loving all his fellow 
men and God, even to the point where it 
hurts. As Claudel says, “It is not to live, but 
to die, Not to hew the cross, but to mount it; 
And to give all that we have Laughing!” 

You really can’t blame the kids; they are 
looking for heroes— someone to inspire 
them, but they never know any great men of 
character—they never see an ideal lived, so 
they think that the bickering of petty people 
is all there is in life. 

It is of these kids, I think, that the 
Apostle said, “My little children, of whom 
I am in labour again until Christ be formed 
in you.” (Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical on the 
Christian Education of Youth). But how 
can this be done unless, as Mr. Riccio says, 
we become involved. We must care—the 
essential part of the problem is solved when 
we really begin to love the kids, when we 
make their problem ours. 

Thank Mr. Riccio for writing the article. 

Joss QUEALLY 
Chicago, Il. 


I think the article was great. It’s not every 
day I get to blow off steam and get it printed 
at that. Thank you for your kind, wonderful 
consideration. I hope the article helps you 
and most of all I hope it reaches the “do- 
nothing readers.” 

Sincerest regards, 

Vince Riccio 

Brooklyn, New York 


PRIESTS ON WHEELS 


A former European and still a bicycle en- 
thusiast, I enjoyed your story depicting 


“Priests on Wheels” [June, 1958]. At sec- 
ond glance, however, I noticed that artist 
Jules Maidoff goofed. He drew a cassock- 
wearing priest holding a man’s bicycle. Ob- 
viously the poor Father could not ride it: 
because of their long skirts, priests on the 
continent have to ride women’s bikes, with- 
out crossbars. 

L. SEREBRAKIAN 

Stockton, Cal. 


ACTU 


My compliments to you for a wonderful 
magazine, I am a regular reader, even in 
far away Japan. The Catholic chaplains 
always get JUBILEE for distribution, so we 
are supplied with little effort on our. part. 

I especially appreciated your article in 
the May JuBILEE on New York’s Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists. The pic- 
tures and script brought home to me 
vividly actual work being carried on by the 
Association; and made me realize how im- 
portant it is that we all support the Asso- 
ciation fully. 

I would think additional articles could 
be published on the same subject with 
profit. For example, showing activity of 
the Association in other parts of the coun- 
try. Good unionism is so important to the 
United States, and to every country that 
we must work hard to assure good union- 
ism. 

Herbert B. Totten 
Tokyo, Japan 


NEW ROCHELLE 

As an alumna of the College of New Ro- 
chelle, I was most pleased with your article 
on the prominence of the liturgy of the 
College (June). 

Being exposed to the liturgical life daily 
helps the Catholic appreciate so much 
more the riches of the Mass, sacraments, 
and his tremendous role in Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body. 

Would that more of our parishes were 
as liturgically-minded as the Ursulines. 
Along with the Ursulines, our chaplain. 
Father John Quinn, had a great part in 
instilling a love for the liturgy in CNR’s 
students. 

Patricia CRAWFORD 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


SIAM 

I have read “Report from Siam” and the 
article on the liturgical life at New Rochelle 
in the June issue of yuBILEE. At the end 
of the latter there was a compliment about 
the Ursuline Order’s world-wide missions. 
It seems rather ironical that there was no 
mention of the Ursuline Siamese Mission 
in the “Report from Siam.” I would like to 
point out the fact that there are four Ursu- 
line schools in Siam and they are ranked 
among the very best schools of the country. 
Our present king attended the Ursuline 
Kindergarten of Mater Dei. 

Before the Redemptorist Fathers built 
the Church of the Redeemer in Bangkok, 
they used to celebrate Mass in Mater Dei 
School Auditorium every week for all for- 
eign visitors and business men over there. 

If anyone visits Bangkok, I would urge 
him to stop at Mater Dei School and see 
the good effort of the missionaries, espe- 
cially, the many American girls who left 
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their country, parents and homes and other 
comforts the United States have to offer, 
to help bring Christ to the people of Siam. 
Yurtn Lee KuinviBuLAyYA 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


THE UKRAINIANS 


I wonder about a statement of Boris Yam- 
polsky’s in the article in the July JUBILEE 
on the strastoterptsy (cf. misspelling in 
article). Without entering into the intricate 
demi-monde of Slavic politics, would it not 
seem quite inaccurate to style St. Vladimir 
as an Ukrainian grand duke? The term 
Ukraine is a comparatively recent one and 
refers etymologically to the “borderlands,” 
a term conceived to distinguish the area 
inhabited by the South (or Little) Russian 
Slavs from the great Russians of the North. 
Ethnically the peoples of Kievan Rus were 
no more specifically Ukrainian (or Great 
Russian, for that matter) than the Anglo- 
Saxons of Alfred the Great’s time could 
be identified with the present inhabitants 
of the Tight Little Island. 

The term Rus was the name that all the 
Slavs of the area we now refer to as Russia 
gradually took for themselves whether they 
were from Novgorod, Moscow or Kiev. I 
think it would be much more accurate if 
St. Vladimir’s ethnic origin were left in the 
less politically specific common denomina- 
tor of “Russian.” 

Rev. CHARLES QuINN 
New York, N. Y. 


@ juBILEE’s Eastern Church specialist 
Boris Yampolsky reports that he was 
aware of the details of history but did 
not enter into an explanation of the 
complicated ethnological situation, his 
primary interest being in the “passion” 
of saints Boris and Gleb. Modern 
Ukrainian writers say that their people 
have had an endless battle against the 
efforts of late-coming (17th-century) 
Muscovy to take credit for the founda- 
tions of Russian culture; they often use 
the term “Ukraine” even for the pre- 
Christian period.—Eb. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE 


A bouquet to Mr. Richard Gilman, for his 
enlightening article, in the May issue of 
JUBILEE, on St. John Baptist De La Salle, 
founder of the Christian Brothers (F.S.C.). 
The Editor’s page prepares us for this 
presentation, by devoting three paragraphs 
as an introduction. The enumerations of 
the difficulties of the early years of the 
Institute, or Order, get the reader into the 
frame of mind to expect some “Mount 
Tabor” days, and they are happening to- 
day. Many a Christian Brother must have 
welcomed the sight of the ten De La Salle 
Teaching Rules, given on page 48. Portions 
of these Rules may be quoted by our 
pupils, at their convenient times. 

BrotHer Hitary Bernarp, F.S.C. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


See pages 36-41 for an article on the 
founder of another great order, William 
Chaminade.—ED. 


BULL LOVERS, DETROIT BRANCH 


I WAS APPALLED BY THE ATROCIOUS PHOTO 
ON PAGE 36 OF YOUR JULY ISSUE [showing 
a bull-fight in Spain]. THE MUTUAL CHARI- 
TIES BETWEEN MAN AND BEAST ARE ONE OF 
THE LOVELIEST MANIFESTATIONS OF LIFE. 
THE BULL IS BLOOD BROTHER TO THE KINE 
OF BETHLEHEM. I CAN ONLY QUOTE THE 
IRISH AND CATHOLIC POET, EVA GORE-BOOTH, 
WHO WROTE, “ALAS FOR HIM WHO CANNOT 
HEAR THE DUMB THINGS CRY; HOW SHALL 
HE SEE THE LIGHT INVISIBLE?” ANY PUBLI- 
CATION THAT WOULD REPRODUCE SUCH A 
PHOTO COULD NOT BE THE MAGAZINE OF MY 
CHURCH. 

CATHARINE HAUGHEY 

DETROIT, MICH. 


I hope to never see another picture in 
your magazine as I was appalled at... 
You could have done a world of good by 
completely ignoring the fact that Spain is 
known for its bull-fighting . . . people who 
know anything at all about Spain, realize 
that this slaughter is one of their so-called 
sports. The people who want to look at 
gory spectacles like that, know where to get 
their sadistic desires gratified. It shouldn’t 
be forced upon readers who don’t want to 
see such a sight. I think you owe your 
readers a retraction in print upon forcing 
them to turn a page and have it thrust on 
their unsuspecting eyes. 

Mr. & Mrs. W. LanceNBACHER 

E. Detroit, Michigan 


Really! I was horrified . .. Shame on you 
for printing such a picture in a magazine 
which is supposed to be for the Church 
and Its People . . . and a double shame on 
the photographer who could so cruelly 
stand by and take such a pitiful thing as 
that poor bull down on his knees in final 
agony. Of course the cruelty is not in this 
phase of the bull-fighting . . . it is in the 
preceding horrors of sticking the bull with 
the [sword] . . . how painful to the poor 
animal! Anyone who reads up the bull- 
fighting thing knows that the poor bull is 
probably pleading for the “coup de grace” 
to put him out of his painful misery . . . 
and even gives a prayer of thanks to his 
executor for ending the agony. 

Mr. M. NELson 

Detroit, Michigan 


For goodness sakes! Such a thing to be al- 
lowed in a so-called church magazine. There 
are places and other periodicals for such a 
picture! ... 


Mrs. Donatp Ratston 
E. Detroit, Mich. 


@ JUBILEE published the controversial 
picture as a fact of Spanish life. The 
Church’s attitude towards bullfighting 
is, frankly, ambiguous, and puts the 
question on the level of whether or not 
there is any danger to the human par- 
ticipants. The article on bullfighting, by 
Ramén Ruiz Amado, in THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, summarizes the Church’s 
position as follows: 

“Bullfights have occasioned many 
accusations of barbarity against the 
Spaniards. The reason for this is, first, 


an utter ignorance of a game in which 
man with his reason and dexterity 
overcomes the brutal strength and fe. 
rocity of the bull. . . . The authorities 
of the Catholic Church have often con. 
demned bullfighting. St. Pius V (1567) 
prohibited this form of amusement 
everywhere, threatening with many pen. 
alties the princes who countenanced it, 
as well as the performers and specta- 
tors, especially clergymen and religious. 
But in Spain today these prohibitions 
are not in force. Gregory XIII (1575) 
moderated the constitution of St. Pius V 
for Spanish laymen, and Clement VIII 
(1597) reduced it to a JUS COMMUNE, 
limiting the prohibition to holidays and 
to the clergy. Moralists as a rule are of 
the opinion that bullfighting as prac- 
ticed in Spain is not forbidden by the 
natural law, since the skill and dex. 
terity of the athletes precludes imme. 
diate danger of death or of serious 
injury.” 


MOTHER THERESA 


I have just returned from Calcutta where 
I went to see a friend of mine who has 
joined Mother Theresa’s congregation—the 
Missionaries of Charity. Hence I was de- 
lighted to pick up the February issue of 
JUBILEE and see the wonderful writeup 
you have given to Mother Theresa and her 
congregation. 

Needless to say, Mother and her nuns 
are doing a marvelous and heroic job. No 
sermon on the dignity of man and the 
meaning of Christian charity could be 
louder or more effective than that preached 
by their silent example. Already one hears 
echoes of the age-old “Behold, how these 
Christians love. . . .” 

During my visit I realized how true were 
your words: They practice a poverty as 
severe as their slum neighbors. However, 
there was a cheerfulness, simplicity and 
peace that was truly edifying. Now I'm 
not writing this to tell you what you al- 
ready know, so let’s get down to business. 

Though they must be poor to understand 
the poor among whom they work, no re- 
ligious order should be poor in spiritual 
books . . . and I wonder, if you could help 
them out in this matter, for I happen to 
know that though they have a few good 
books, there are “big empty spaces” which 
they just have not got the funds to fill up. 
I’m sure that many religious communities 
must have duplicate copies of the Life of 
Christ (e.g. by Prat, S. J.), of the saints 
(Saint in the Slave Trade, Theology of St. 
Paul, etc.) , asceticism, etc.—books by Leen, 
Boylan, Plus, etc. Perhaps some of the 
laity too may have some books they could 
spare for a good cause. : 

So, maybe you could conduct a campaig® 
for spiritual books for Mother Theresa. 

Rey. R. A. Exrross, S.J. 
Jaipur, Rajasthan, India 


@ Mother Theresa’s address is: 544, 
Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 14, India 
—Eb. 
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Newman's Latest 


Rabbits in the Hay 


By Jane Lane. The author of Thunder 
on St. Paul’s Day here reconstructs the 
Babington Plot, one of the most fascinat- 
ing as well as the most notorious frame- 
ups in English History, aimed at Mary, 
Queen of Scots. A thrilling and expertly 
told tale. $3.50 


A Man of Good Zeal 
St. Francis de Sales 


John E. Beahn. A fictionalized biogra- 
phy presenting St. Francis de Sales as an 
urbane, polished prelate, gentle and loving 
to souls but forceful and intransigent 
toward error. $3.75 
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Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. 


. Comprehensive index of all the books of 
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for any library. $4.50 


Why I Became a 
Missioner 
Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. 


Twenty missionary bishops, priests, 
brothers, sisters, and laymen tell the story 
of their: vocation to spread the Gospel to 
all nations. $3.25 


The Challenge of 
Bernadette 


By Hugh Ross Williamson. This is 
not simply a retelling of the life of Berna- 
dette, but an affirmation of the challenge 
which her life gives to the modern world. 

$1.95 


Paperback Editions now . Available 


The Protestant 
Churches of America 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. Easily the 


best and most valuable survey of the con- 
dition of American Protestantism available 
today. This book covers the history, doc- 
trine and statistics of all the major sects 
in America and many of the minor ones. 


Published in cloth at $5.00 Paper $1.75 


More Blessed 
Than Kings 


By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. ‘Pain- 
less, humorous, but profound, spiritual 
reading . . . throwing new light on neg- 
lected Scriptural passages which we have 
all read or which have been read to us a 
thousand times without our realizing how 
we might apply them effectively to our 
work-a-day lives.”—Commonweal 


Published in cloth at $3.00 Paper $1.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN LOVE 


Two years ago, the 50,000 Negroes of Montgomery, Alabama, inspired 


by the words of the Gospel, began a boycott of their city’s bus 


system in order to halt discrimination. One of their leaders, 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., writes of the spirit in which it was done 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Late in the afternoon of December 1, 
£1955, Mrs. Rosa Parks, a Negro seamstress, boarded a 
"bus in downtown Montgomery, Alabama. She was re- 
turning home after her regular day’s work in a Mont- 
| gomery department store, and was tired from long hours 
of standing. She sat down in the first seat behind the 
section reserved for whites. A few minutes later, the bus 
| driver ordered her, along with three other Negroes, to 
‘move to the rear in order to make room for boarding 
‘white passengers. By this time every seat in the bus was 
‘occupied. If Mrs. Parks followed the driver’s order, she 
would have to stand while a white male passenger, who 
had just entered the bus, would sit. The other three 
Negroes immediately obeyed the bus operator’s request. 
rs. Parks, however, quietly refused. The result was her 
rest. 
_ Only two or three persons, among them E. D. Nixon— 
the signer of Mrs. Parks’s bond—were aware of the ar- 
Test when it occurred early Thursday evening. Later that 
might word of the incident reached a few influential 
Negro women of Montgomery, and after a series of tele- 
phone calls back and forth they agreed that the Negroes 
should boycott the buses. 
' The next morning, Nixon called Dr. Martin Luther 
King, pastor of the Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in 
downtown Montgomery. Nixon had already discussed the 
dea of a boycott with Rev. Ralph Abernathy, the young 
minister of Montgomery’s First Baptist Church, who was 
“to become with Dr. King one of the central figures in the 
protest. Abernathy also believed that a boycott of the bus- 
_line was the most effective course of action. Nixon sug- 
7 gested a meeting of all the Negro ministers and civic 
| leaders the same evening in order to get their thinking 
"on the plan. 
| The arrest of Mrs. Parks became known to the Negro 
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community immediately. By two o’clock leaflets concern- 
ing the arrest and the proposed boycott were being mime- 
ographed, and by evening they had been widely circu- 
lated. 

At the meeting it was agreed that the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery should boycott the buses on Monday in protest. 
“Now is the time to move,” one of the ministers said. 
“This is no time to talk; it is time to act.” 

Dr. King and his associates were heartened to notice 
that the validity or desirability of the boycott itself was 
never questioned. It was the unanimous feeling of the 
group that the boycott should take place. It was then 
agreed that the boycott committee should try to get Mont- 
gomery’s eighteen Negro taxi companies, with approxi- 
mately 210 taxis, to transport the people at the same rates 
that they were currently paying for bus service. 

On Monday morning, Dr. King and his wife awoke 
earlier than usual. The day for the protest had arrived, 
and they hoped to see the first act of the unfolding drama. 
A bus stop stood before their front door and they could 
observe the opening stages from their front window. Dr. 
King was ‘in the kitchen having breakfast when his wife 
Coretta called, “Martin, Martin, come quickly!” He ran 
to the living room. Mrs. King pointed joyfully to a slowly 
moving bus: “Darling, it’s empty!” The Kings could 
hardly believe what they saw. The South Jackson line, 
which ran past their house, carried more Negro passen- 
gers than any other line in Montgomery, and this first 
bus was usually filled with domestics going to their jobs. 
Would all of the other buses follow the pattern that had 
been set by the first? In fifteen minutes the next bus 
rolled down the street; it, too, was empty. A third ap- 
peared, carrying only two passengers, both white. Instead 
of the 60% cooperation the boycott committee had hoped 
for, it was apparent that it had obtained almost 100%. 
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The once dormant and quiescent Negro community was 
now fully awake. 

At the afternoon rush hour, buses were still as empty 
of Negro passengers as in the morning. During the peak 
hours the sidewalks were filled with laborers and domes- 
Mics, many of them in middle age or older, walking pa- 
Hiently to work and home again, often as far as ten or 
1 yelve miles. 
| On Monday night the boycott committee called a mass 
Teeting at one of the Negro churches. The turnout was 
unprecedented, even though police squad cars slowly 
patrolled the area. The crowd was orderly, patient, and 
good-humored; the three or four thousand people who 
could not gain admittance into the church stood cheer- 
fully throughout the evening listening to the discussion 
lon speakers set up outside for their benefit. Near the 
iend of the meeting, these speakers were turned off at the 
Tequest of the white people in the surrounding neighbor- 
‘hood, but the crowd remained quiet, content merely to 
be present. 

4 While television cameras and newspaper reporters re- 
corded the scene, Dr. King outlined the problem facing 
the Negro community. “There comes a time,” he said, 
“when people get tired. We are here this evening to say 
‘to those who have mistreated us so long that we are tired 
—tired of being segregated and humiliated; tired of be- 
ing kicked about by the brutal feet of oppression. We 
had no alternative but to protest. For many years, we 
have shown amazing patience. We have sometimes given 
our white brothers the feeling that we liked the way we 
were being treated. But we come here tonight to be saved 
from that patience that makes us patient with anything 
ess than freedom and justice. 
' “One of the great glories of democracy is the right 
o protest for right.” Drawing a contrast between the 
methods of the boycotters and those of the White Citi- 

s Councils and the Ku Klux Klan, Dr. King added 
that while “these organizations are protesting for the per- 

tuation of injustice in the community, we are protest- 
ing for the birth of justice in the community. Their meth- 
Ods lead to violence and lawlessness. But in our protest 
there will be no cross burnings. No white person will be 
laken from his home by a hooded Negro mob and brutally 
murdered. There will be no threats and intimidation. We 
will be guided by the highest principles of law and order.” 
' “Our method will be that of persuasion, not coercion. 
We will only say to the people, ‘Let your conscience be 
your guide’.” Emphasizing the Christian doctrine of love, 
“our actions must be guided by the deepest principles of 
our Christian faith. Love must be our regulating ideal. 
Once again we must hear the words of Jesus echoing 
across the centuries: ‘Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, and pray for them that despitefully use you.’ 
If we fail to do this our protest will end up as a meaning- 
less drama on the stage of history, and its memory will 


mtown Montgomery. 


be shrouded with the ugly garments of shame. In spite 
of the mistreatment that we have confronted we must not 
become bitter, and end up by hating our white brothers. 
... If you will protest courageously, and yet with dignity 
and Christian love, when the history books are written 
in future generations, the historians will have to pause 
and say, “There lived a great people—a black people— 
who injected new meaning and dignity into the veins of 
civilization.’ This is our challenge and our overwhelming 
responsibility.” 

With love rather than hate as the weapon with which 
Montgomery’s Negroes would oppose segregation, the 
boycott committee proposed the following goals: It was 
resolved that Negroes would not resume riding the buses 
until (1) courteous treatment by the bus operators was 
guaranteed; (2) passengers were seated on a first-come, 
first-serve basis—Negroes seating from the rear of the 
bus toward the front, while whites seated from the front 
toward the rear; (3) Negro drivers were employed on 
predominantly Negro routes. 

What follows here is Dr. King’s account of the unusual, 
but deeply Christian means by which 50,000 Negroes 
took creative action against segregation, despite beatings, 
bombings of their homes and the arrest of their leaders, 
to win in a year-long boycott merely the right to ride to 
and from work in peace on a public bus. @ 


Non-violence at work 


_en the beginning a basic philosophy guided the 


movement. This guiding principle has since been re- 
ferred to variously as nonviolent resistance, noncoopera- 
tion, and passive resistance. But in the first days of the 
protest none of these expressions was mentioned; the 
phrase most often heard was “Christian love.” It was the 
Sermon on the Mount, rather than a doctrine of passive 
resistance, that initially inspired the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery to dignified social action. It was Jesus of Naga- 
reth that stirred the Negroes to protest with the creative 
weapon of love. 

As the days unfolded, however, the inspiration of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi began to exert its influence. I had come to 
see early that the Christian doctrine of love operating 
through the Gandhian method of nonviolence was one 
of the most potent weapons available to the Negro in his 
struggle for freedom. About a week after the protest 
started, a white woman who understood and sympathized 
with the Negroes’ efforts wrote a letter to the editor of 
the Montgomery Advertiser comparing the bus protest 
with the Gandhian movement in India. Miss Juliette Mor- 
gan, sensitive and frail, did not long survive the rejection 
and condemnation of the white community, but long after 
she died in the summer of 1957 the name of Mahatma 
Gandhi was well-known in Montgomery. People who had 
never heard of the little brown saint of India were now 
saying his name with an air of familiarity. Nonviolent 
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resistance had emerged as the technique of the movement, 
while love stood as the regulating ideal. In other words, 
Christ furnished the spirit and motivation, while Gandhi 
furnished the method. 

One of the glories of the Montgomery movement was 
that Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Epis- 
copalians, and others all came together with a willingness 
to transcend denominational lines. Although no Catholic 
priests were actively involved in the protest, many of their 
parishioners took part. All joined hands in the bond of 
Christian love. Thus the mass meetings accomplished on 
Monday and Thursday nights what the Christian Church 
had failed to accomplish on Sunday mornings. 

In my weekly remarks as president of the resistance 
committee, I stressed that the use of violence in our strug- 
gle would be both impractical and immoral. To meet hate 
with retaliatory hate would do nothing but intensify the 
existence of evil in the universe. Hate begets hate; vio- 
lence begets violence; toughness begets a greater tough- 
ness. We must meet the forces of hate with the power of 
love; we must meet physical force with soul free. Our aim 
must never be to defeat or humiliate the white man, but 
to win his friendship and understanding. 

In a real sense, Montgomery’s Negroes showed them- 
selves willing to grapple with a new approach to the 
crisis in race relations. It is probably true that most of 

















them did not believe in nonviolence as a philosophy of 
life, but because of their confidence in their leaders and 
because nonviolence was presented to them as a simple 
expression of Christianity in action, they were willing to 
use it as a technique. Admittedly, nonviolence in the 
truest sense is not a strategy that one uses simply because 
it is expedient at the moment; nonviolence is ultimately 
a way of life that men live by because of the sheer moral. 
ity of its claim. But even granting this, the willingness 
to use nonviolence as a technique is a step forward. For 
he who goes this far is more likely to adopt nonviolence 


later as a way of life. 
I MUST BE EMPHASIZED that nonviolent resistance is 


not a method for cowards; it does resist. If one uses 
this method because he is afraid or merely because he 
lacks the instruments of violence, he is not truly non. 
violent. This is why Gandhi often said that if cowardice 
is the only alternative to violence, it is better to fight. 
He made this statement conscious of the fact that there 
is always another alternative: no individual or group 
need submit to any wrong, nor need they use violence to 
right that wrong; there is the way of nonviolent resist- 
ance. This is ultimately the way of the strong man. It 
is not a method of stagnant passivity. The phrase “pas- 
sive resistance” often gives the false impression that this 
is a sort of “do-nothing method” in which the resister 
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quietly and passively accepts evil. But nothing is further 


from the truth. For while the nonviolent resister is pas- 
sive in the sense that he is not physically aggressive 
toward his opponent, his mind and emotions are always 
active, constantly seeking to persuade his opponent that 
he is wrong. The method is passive physically but strong- 
ly active spiritually. It is not passive non-resistance to 
evil, it is active nonviolent resistance to evil. 

A second basic fact that characterizes nonviolence is 
that it does not seek to defeat or humiliate the opponent, 
but to win his friendship and understanding. The non- 
violent resister must often express his protest through 
noncooperation or boycotts, but he realizes that these are 
not ends themselves; they are merely means to awaken a 
sense of moral shame in the opponent. The end is redemp- 
tion and reconciliation. The aftermath of nonviolence is 
the creation of the beloved community, while the after- 
math of violence is tragic bitterness. 

A third characteristic of this method is that the attack 
is directed against forces of evil rather than against per- 
sons who happen to be doing the evil. It is evil that the 
nonviolent resister seeks to defeat, not the persons victim- 
ized by evil. If he is opposing racial injustice, the non- 
violent resister has the vision to see that the basic tension 
is not between races. As I like to say to the people in 
Montgomery: “The tension in this city is not between 














white people and Negro people. The tension is, at bottom, 
between justice and injustice, between the forces of light 
and the forces of darkness. And if there is a victory, it 
will be a victory not merely for fifty thousand Negroes, 
but a victory for justice and the forces of light. We are 
out to defeat injustice and not white persons who may be 
unjust.” 

A fourth point that characterizes nonviolent resistance 
is a willingness to accept suffering without retaliation, to 
accept blows from the opponent without striking back. 
“Rivers of blood may have to flow before we gain our 
freedom, but it must be our blood,” Gandhi said to his 
countrymen. The nonviolent resister is willing to accept 
violence if necessary, but never to inflict it. He does not 
seek to dodge jail. If going to jail is necessary, he enters 
it “as a bridegroom enters the bride’s chamber.” 

One may well ask: “What is the nonviolent resister’s 
justification for this ordeal to which he invites men, for 
this mass political application of the ancient doctrine of 
turning the other cheek?” The answer is found in the 
realization that unearned suffering is redemptive. Suffer- 
ing, the nonviolent resister realizes, has tremendous edu- 
cational and transforming possibilities. “Things of fund- 
amental importance to people are not secured by reason 
alone, but have to be purchased with their suffering,” 
said Gandhi. He continues: “Suffering is infinitely more 
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powerful than the law of the jungle for converting the 
opponent and opening his ears which are otherwise shut 
to the voice of reason.” 

A fifth point concerning nonviolent resistance is that 
it avoids not only external physical violence but also 
internal violence of spirit. The nonviolent resister not 
only refuses to shoot his opponent but he also refuses 
to hate him. At the center of nonviolence stands the prin- 
ciple of love. The nonviolent resister would contend that 
in the struggle for human dignity, the oppressed people 
of the world must not succumb to the temptation of be- 
coming bitter or indulging in hate campaigns. To retali- 
ate in kind would do nothing but intensify the existence 
of hate in the universe. Along the way of life, someone 
must have sense enough and morality enough to cut off 
the chain of hate. This can only be done by projecting the 
ethic of love to the center of our lives. 

In speaking of love at this point, we are not referring 
to some sentimental or affectionate emotion. It would be 
nonsense to urge men to love their oppressors in an affec- 
tionate sense. Love in this connection means understand- 
ing, redemptive good will. When we speak of loving those 
who oppose us, we refer to neither eros nor philia; we 
speak of a love which is expressed in the Greek word 
agape. Agape means understanding, redeeming good will 
for all men. It is an overflowing love which is purely 
spontaneous, unmotivated, groundless, and creative. It 
is not set in motion by any quality or function of its 
object. It is the love of God operating in the human heart. 

Agape is disinterested love. It is a love in which the 
individual seeks not his own good, but the good of his 
neighbor (1 Cor. 10:24). Agape does not begin by dis- 
criminating between worthy and unworthy people, or any 
qualities people possess. It begins by loving others for 
their sakes. It is an entirely “neighbor-regarding concern 
for others.” which discovers the neighbor in every man 
it meets. Therefore, agape makes no distinction between 
friends and enemy; it is directed toward both. If one 
loves an individual merely on account of his friendliness, 
he loves him for the sake of the benefits to be gained 
from the friendship, rather than for the friend’s own 
sake. Consequently, the best way to assure oneself that 
love is disinterested is to have love for the enemy-neigh- 
bor from whom you can expect no good in return, but 
only hostility and persecution. 

Another basic point about agape is that it springs from 
the need of the other person—his need for belonging to 
the best in the human family. The Samaritan who helped 
the Jew on the Jericho Road was “good” because he 
responded to the human need that he was presented with. 
God’s love is eternal and fails not because man needs his 
love. St. Paul assures us that the loving act of redemption 
was done “while we were yet sinners”—that is, at the 
point of our greatest need for love. Since the white man’s 


personality is greatly distorted by segregation, and his . 
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soul is greatly scarred, he needs the love of the Negro, 
The Negro must love the white man, because the white 
man needs his love to remove his tensions, insecurities, 
and fears. 

Agape is not a weak, passive love. It is love in action. 
Agape is love seeking to preserve and create community, 
It is insistence on community even when one seeks to 
break it. Agape is a willingness to go to any length to 
restore community. It doesn’t stop at the first mile, but + 
it goes the second mile to restore community. It is a : 
willingness to forgive, not seven times, but seventy times 
seven to restore community. The cross is the eternal _ 
expression of the length to which God will go in order | 
to restore broken community. The resurrection is a sym- 
bol of God’s triumph over all the forces that seek to | 
block community. The Holy Spirit is the continuing com- ” 
munity creating reality that moves through history. He © 
who works against community is working against the 
whole of creation. Therefore, if I respond to hate with a 
reciprocal hate I do nothing but intensify the cleavage 
in broken community. I can only close the gap in broken 
community by meeting hate with love. If I meet hate 
with hate, I become depersonalized, because creation is 
so designed that my personality can only be fulfilled in 
the context of community. Booker T. Washington was 
right: “Let no man pull you so low as to make you hate | 
him.” When he pulls you that low he brings you to the | 
point of defying creation, and thereby becoming deper- 4 
sonalized. 7 

In the final analysis, agape means a recognition of the 
fact that all life is inter-related. All humanity is involved 1 
in a single process, and all men are brothers. To the de-— 
gree that I harm my brother, no matter what he is doing 7 
to me, to that extent I am harming myself. For example, 
white men often refuse federal aid to education in order 
to avoid giving the Negro his rights; but because all men — 
are brothers they cannot deny Negro children without 
harming their own. They end, all efforts to the contrary, 
by hurting themselves. Why is this? Because men are 
brothers. If you harm me, you harm yourself. 

A sixth basic fact about nonviolent resistance is that | 
it is based on the conviction that the universe is on the © 
side of justice. Consequently, the believer in nonviolence i 
has deep faith in the future. This faith is another reason 7 
why the nonviolent resister can accept suffering without . 
retaliation. For he knows that in his struggle for justice q 
he has cosmic companionship. It is true that there ~ 
are devout believers in nonviolence who find it difficult © 
to believe in a personal God. But even these persons be- 7 
lieve in the existence of some creative force that works” 
for universal wholeness. Whether we call it an uncon-_ 
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scious process, an impersonal Brahman, or a Personal © 


Being of matchless power and infinite love, there is a / 
creative force in this universe that works to bring the 
disconnected aspects of reality into a harmonious whole. | 
x Dr. King, standing , 

steps of his ¢ 
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Plenty 
of Rops 


One of France’s “forty immortals,” Aca- 
demician Henri Daniel-Rops (the pseudo- 
nym of Henri Jules Charles Petiot), is a 
man used to gigantic undertakings. After 
simultaneous majors in law, geography, 
and history at the University of Grenoble, 
he received his “aggregation” from Lyons 
before he was 21. Then began a long and 
illustrious career as teacher and writer of 
more than seventy books, among them, 
THIS IS THE MASS, JESUS AND HIS TIMES 
and CATHEDRAL AND CRUSADE. As if that 
weren't Rops enough he has also edited a 
160-volume 20th Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism, which is being brought out in 
English (by Hawthorn Books) this year. 
Besides his books, M. Daniel-Rops con- 
tributes regularly to French scholarly mag- 
azines and journals, edits a popular maga- 
zine, ECCLESIA, publishes an intellectual 
quarterly and is a knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre (he was photographed at the 
investiture ceremony). Today, at 57, 
M. Daniel-Rops carries the burdens of his 
projects as easily as his medals. 
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THE DEATH O 


@ Some time ago, I was given a book which has de- 
pressed and obsessed me more than any I have ever 
read—Death of a Man by Lael Wertenbaker, the story 
of the death of her fifty-three-year-old husband, Wert. 
They were American writers who had settled happily 
with their three children in the south of France; and 
in September, 1954, Wert was told by his French 
doctor that he had cancer. Obscurely he had known 
this for at least a year, and had failed to do anything 
about it. Obviously surgery was necessary, so they 
decided to fly to New York to have the operation per- 
formed by the surgeon of their choice. All through 
their discussions of this horrifying development, one 
can sense the mutual love which bound them. In their 
married life there had been no secrets, and Lael 
promised that there were to be none now. When the 
operation disclosed a growth too widespread for re- 
moval, she told Wert the absolute truth: “They had 
not messed him up. He had a piece of good time com- 
ing, but the sentence was death.” 

Wert made the usual post-operative progress, and in 
early November, they returned to their family in 
France. Wert still struggled to write, but weariness, 
pain and morphine made it difficult. The day after 
Christmas he told his wife, “Time’s come.” Together 


they made a lethal solution of morphine, and Wert 
pumped it into his leg. But after it, he merely “felt 
fine.” Twice again he tried to take his life, and failed. 
Now, their precious morphine was nearly gone. On 
the night of January 7, Lael brought Wert his Rolls 
Razor, freshly stropped, and she held him while he 
slashed his wrists. He held his hands over a chamber 
pot, so that his blood would not stain the bed. “I 
started pumping morphine into him,” she wrote, 
“cutting my fingers a little on the glass tubes I was 
breaking as fast as I could, so that our blood mingled 
for an instant, symbol of all love.” 

Wert was an honest, loving man and he had many 
friends. He did not believe, as Shakespeare says, that 
“we owe God a death.” He was conscious of no debt, 
so there was no question of paying it. To Lael this 
attitude was so reasonable that there was no horror 
in that implacably rising red tide of blood in the 
chamber pot. She was a woman whose fundamental 
destiny was to bring life into the world: she had done 
it three times. Now, with violence, she was helping life 
out, her own husband’s, and she does not appear to 
find this terrible reversal strange. Aristotle wrote: 
“Death is of all things most fearful, for it is an End.” 
This book too is most fearful, for it attempts to justify, 
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indeed glorifies, a man’s carefully calculated decision 
to take his own life. It is the dreadful paradoxes which 
make Lael’s story so frightening. The Wertenbakers 
were honest people, if it is honest to destroy something 
you did not, and could not, make. They were brave, 
if it is brave to refuse the pain of natural dissolution. 
They were loving parents, if it is right to bequeath 
such an example and such a heritage to the children 
they had brought into the world. 

That was the death of Lael Wertenbaker’s man; this 
was the death of mine. 

In June, 1951, my husband, a surgeon, and just two 
years older than Wert, was told by a colleague that 
he had cancer. Strangely enough, the growth was in 
precisely the same place and of the same type. Unlike 
Lael, I was not asked to tell him all that doctors and 
colleagues might say about his condition, for he knew 
only too well what the course of the disease might well 
be. Had it been discovered a year or even six months 
earlier, the story could have been different. As it was, 
when Andrew was operated on, all his abdominal 
glands were found to be infected. The prognosis, as 
well he knew, was poor. He made an uneventful recov- 
ery and life went on apparently the same. But from 
then on, there was fear in his eyes. It was a controlled 
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and disciplined fear, probably only visible to those 
who loved him—but it was there. It was there also 
beneath the intonations of his lovely voice, beneath 
the wit and humor which still characterized him. For 
all fit and happy people fear death: this terrible step 
which must be taken alone, ‘and which cuts us off so 
irrevocably from all those we have known and loved. 

However, there were few changes in our life. We 
both clung to normality. If anything, Andrew worked 
harder—to accomplish as much as possible in what 
little time was left to him. He lectured to his students, 
wrote his medical papers, treated his patients and 
enjoyed his friends. Toward me and the children, he 
showed a heightened awareness of the joy of being 
together and a hunger to lose none of our simple 
pleasures. The quiet country walks in lanes we knew 
so well took on an added significance. We looked at 
beauty with new eyes, because we now knew, as never 
before, that life was ephemeral. We realized that death 
gives life its meaning. 

The days went by, and we kept on hoping. What- 
ever medical science may know, it can never be in- 
fallible about the date of death. In many diseases 
there are inexplicable regressions, apparent cures, and 
hope is a virtue to be fostered. In these circumstances, 
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indeed, hope is essential; it brings peace and comfort 
to the human spirit. From childhood on, we hope for 
toys, for success, for recognition, for happiness; and 
the last hope is for the greatest gift of all, life. Later, 
there were to be arid days beyond all feeling, when 
the roots of our being called out for hope—and there 
was none. That was the ultimate despondency. 

Months passed, and my husband felt well and looked 
well. We enjoyed our friends and our cottage by the 
sea. Sometimes we could forget fear so that there were 
no undertones in our laughter, and no need for a 
guard on our speech. We could find again the old 
untroubled happiness that over the years we had 
taken for granted. But these days were getting fewer— 
an unexplained weariness, a sleepless night would 
bring back the gnawing anxiety. Yet always his shining 
courage gave me strength, even when I myself faltered. 

He learned to walk along side of fear, to accept it. 
Once he referred to the bedroom, where he then 
slept alone, as “a fortress where he fought it out with 
himself.” As time went on, we shared a room again, 
for there was no more fear to fight: he had won. He 
had subjugated man’s most primitive instinct—to sur- 
vive.. He had, willingly, accepted his death with all its 
pains and penalties, and now there was no more 
struggle. Instead, there was an abiding peace. Many 
brave men have had this experience, and old friends 
who visited him were gratefully aware of it. 

So passed two and a half years, until a December 
evening, a bare week before Christmas of 1953, when 
I walked into our living room with an armful of 
presents, colored paper wrappings and greeting cards, 
and asked for the customary glass of sherry. We were 
sipping it in the firelight when he said, “Look, I dis- 
covered a gland today.” Fear leapt up, clutching my 
throat and drying my mouth, but I managed to ask 
what the gland signified. He said, “It means that I 
won't be with you in six months’ time.” I had known, 
deep down, that it would come to this, but it was in- 
credible then that this deep, level, easy voice should 
be saying this terrible thing. The room went quite cold 
as though the fire had gone out. 

We drank another glass of sherry. There were no 
unnerving tears that let loose the choking, rending 
sobs that can undo one, so we discussed the implica- 


tions, the human considerations, the medical evidence. 
And then, because hope is eternal, we started hoping 
for a reprieve. The next day, I remember going into 
a church, and kneeling beneath a great high crucifix. 
There with only Him to see the tears streaming down 
my face. I asked Christ for a few extra years for my 
beloved. And while I was kneeling, I realized that 
Christ Himself had had only thirty-three, and that 
his death was crueler and more anguished thap any- 
thing we could be asked to endure. I came away feel- 
ing my prayers would not be answered in the way 
I wanted, but strangely comforted and resigned to the 
sorrow and the loss. Eventually, we were both able 
to say together that noblest and least selfish of prayers, 
the prayer of the will when all emotion has drained 
away: “Not my will, O Lord, but thine be done.” 

It may seem strange, but all this time we were 
essentially happy. There were, of course, terrible times, 
like the moment during our last Christmas dinner 
when he toasted me, as he always did, in the Chateau 
d’Yquem which our sons had always loved. Our eyes 
met, over our glasses, but they were too full of love 
for tears, and the moment passed. The boys noticed 
nothing: there was to be no shadow on their festivities. 

A week later, we went as we had done for years to 
a New Year’s Eve party at the house of friends. We 
must both have been dreading midnight and the usual 
boisterous greetings, but we kissed each other and 
said, “Happy New Year, darling,” knowing that it 
could not be happy. That was a moment of terrible 
insight and sadness, but it passed. One developed 
strength. 

What most nearly betrayed us were growing things, 
so senselessly unaware of our piercing sorrow, as we 
saw together, for the last time, the daffodils bursting 
through with their promise of an early spring. Indeed 
this miracle had always touched us closely, but this 
year spring seemed more beautiful than ever. Each 
time we walked through the garden, the trees seemed 
greener and further in leaf and the unspoken thought 
was, “Next year she will see this alone,” or “Next year 
I will be here alone.” But meanwhile I could still 
touch his hand. There was sweetness in the sadness. 

In the middle of March, new and very disquieting 
symptoms manifested themselves. He explained these 
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to me, as he had all the others. The following month 
his colleague agreed that the cancer had invaded his 
brain. He told us while we were sitting in his con- 
sulting room, on a settee, together. It was only then 
that hope died, for us both—died horribly, and 
silently, and without a sign. 

And now the end had begun. Frequently there were 
depths of weakness so exhausting that it was worse 
than pain. There was the humiliating loss of speech 
which made his brilliant brain capable only of an 
agonized and frustrated gibberish; the useless para- 
lyzed arm, which meant he had to be fed and bathed 
and dressed; the dragging leg which made movement 
impossible. 

At this time our only daughter was a novice in a 
convent some sixty miles away. A big part of the sacri- 
fice she had made when she left us was the knowledge 
that, as a nun, she could never come home again. 
Now, much as she loved her father—and no father. 
was ever loved more deeply by any daughter—she 
was prepared, in order to save him pain, not to see 
him again: to give up her hope of hearing his voice 
and looking once more into his loving eyes. But, weary 
unto death as he then was, he insisted on going to her. 
Many times in our lives, by the dispensation of a 
merciful Providence, we are spared the knowledge 
that this is the last time, this side of eternity, that we 
will see a loved one. It was not so for these two, nor 
for us who watched. And yet, as this lovely young 
girl, clothed in the dignity of her religious habit, 
kissed her dying father good-bye, there were no tears. 
Love was truly stronger than death. It had upheld 
them both. 

But on that last journey home, to await the in- 
evitable end, the poignancy of his thoughts must have 
been almost unbearable. These are the times when 
man’s dignity and strength are sublime. His never 
failed him. Dumb, wasted and worn, he asked for 
no drugs; and I, watching beside his bed, would 
remember the first night we had met, and the recog- 
nition of our mutual delight in Browning. Then he 
had quoted to me from Prospice, 

“TI would hate that death forebore, 
And bandaged my eyes, 
And bade me creep past.” 


He neither asked nor took the easy way, but con- 
sciously went on paying his debt, with the greatness 
of his spirit shining through his ravaged-body. 

On Monday, the first of June, his doctor, who was 
also his friend, said that he could not possibly live 
through the night. Once more I sent for our priest 
to give him the blessing for his last journey. The 
Prayers for the Dying were to be said at nine that 
evening, and no one who was there could forget the 
sweetness and beauty of that moment. He was uncon- 
scious, but suffering had so ennobled his face that 
we knew with the Psalmist that “the bones that were 
humbled shall rejoice.” The blessed candles were lit 
and flickered on either side of his bed in the warm 
twilight air. His sons, and I, and his sister-in-law, who 
had nursed him devotedly, knelt around his bed. 
Kneeling also in the room, and stretching all along 
a wide corridor, were our friends. Together we prayed 
for his soul, poised in flight, between this world and 
the next. There was an urgency in our prayers: 

“O! God of Infinite Mercy, forgive him any sins 
he has committed through human frailty,” “Holy God. 
Holy Strong God, Holy Immortal God, have compas- 
sion on his soul.” 

And then the last and most powerful prayer for the 
departing soul: 

“Go forth, O Christian Soul, in the name of God, 
the Father Almighty, who created thee; in the name 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living God who suf- 
fered and died for thee; in the name of the Holy 
Ghost, who sanctified thee. Let peace come to thee 
this day, and let thy abode be in Holy Sion.” 

This sending forth was the most sublime moment— 
the moment to which all of life leads, and perhaps 
almost the only one which truly counts. 

He did not die that night, and early the following 
morning, for three precious minutes, he regained con- 
sciousness. Once again his dear blue eyes were alight 
with love and peace and memory, and God granted 
him three syllables to bid me goodbye. A moment later 
he closed his eyes, and a cuckoo, on a tree beneath 
his window, began his heartless calling. The sun was 
shining into the room—it was warm with the promise 
of a glorious day. Very soon we folded his pale hands 
reverently upon his breast. This was the death of a man. 
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As the fourth century opened, there was but one power in the world, and 
that was Rome. Despite barbarian migrations and generals’ revolts, a sort 
of Victorian optimism prevailed among cultured men. A few years later, 
having acted on the fateful decision to move its capital to Byzantium, 
on the edge of Europe facing Asia Minor, Rome was sharing its place 
with two other powers, the Church and the German barbarians; a third, 
Islam, was around the corner. A new world was being born, but the birth 
was bloody, and contemporary man saw only chaos and despair. 

Wrecking monuments and buildings, murdering civil servants, 
terrifying farmers and tradesmen, the Germans inflicted such a heavy 
paralysis upon the West that the seven centuries following the removal 
of the seat of government to Byzantium are known as the Dark Ages. 
Near the end of the fourth century St. Jerome, in a Bethlehem 
filled with refugees and facing invasion from the Huns, wrote that “while 
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the barbarians are spread throughout all our lands, all is uncertain.” It 
was only with horror, he added, “that the mind can contemplate the 
calamity of our age.” 

The period was one of unimaginable disaster, brightened by a few, 
enduring flashes of light that came from a handful of great men—two 
popes, Leoand Gregory, the emperors Justinian and Charlemagne—and from 
the courageous activ:ties of the missionaries who travelled among iron-age 
savages to preach the word of Christ. The constant marauding of wandering 
Germanic nations, along with Huns, Avars, Moslems and others, shattered 
the empire but the outcome was the building of a whole new civilization 
based on a fusion of German vitality and the Christian faith. The process 
took a long time. Estranged politically and economically from New Rome, 
the Church was forced to rely upon the barbarians. The result was a shift 
of power from Byzantium to the West, and the start of modern Europe. 
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The Dark Ages present an 
almost unrelieved portrait 
of warfare and desolation. 
This illustration from the 
ninth century Utretch 
Psalter shows a typical 
battle scene: mounted 
warriors (probably Saxons) 
are attacking a fortified 
town. The manuscript was 
made at a monastery near 
Rheims by northern artists; 
its drawings, executed in a 
strong, near-violent, 

manner are almost cartoons; 
however they had a strong 
effect on later medieval art. 











THE MIGRATING NATIONS 


The torrent of Germanic tribes that filled the vacuum 
created by the failure of Rome to keep order were the last 
waves of mass migrations of Indo-European peoples who 
had been sweeping back and forth across the Asiatic 
heartland and into Europe for several thousands of years. 
Their early history is lost in the fierce mists of time, but 
they left traces of their migrations behind them as they 
pushed into almost every corner of the Asiatic-European 
land mass—India, Persia, Asia Minor, the Balkan, Italian, 
Scandanavian and Spanish peninsulas, leap-frogging to 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic islands and to northern 
Africa. The Philistines, who invaded Asia Minor by way of 
Crete, were part of these migrations; their champion, 

' Goliath, who died by David's stone, was a tall blond giant 
who spoke a language cognate to primitive German. 
After leaving most of the West in ruins, they began to 
settle down in the fourth and fifth centuries. Tribes such as 
the Lombards, Burgundians and the Franks settled in 
lands that still bear their names. Under a leader named 
Clovis, the scattered tribes of Franks were united into 
a single kingdom and were baptized by St. Remy, 
archbishop of Rheims, in 496. The Catholic bishops became 
the leaders of a new order. 

Numerically the Germans were small, comprising some 
five percent of the population. Barbarians married 
Roman women, and the Germans became Romanized 
with notable rapidity. The crude barbarian religion, culture 
and customs, along with racial distinctions, began to 
disappear. Whatever virtues the barbarians had brought 
with them were soon corrupted. Gregory of Tours reports 
on almost every page of his history of the Franks the grossest 
moral decay: drunkenness, debauchery, cupidity, murder, 
abominable acts of cruelty. Women encouraged their lovers 
to murder their husbands; brother betrayed brother, and 
sons their parents. Gold—often supplied from Byzantium 
to keep the barbarians divided—bought all but the most 
saintly men; corruption infected the clergy. By the fifth 
century invasions had ended, but for generations Western 
Europe suffered a series of petty wars, in which unending 
dynastic struggles heightened the terror of the times. 
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A mounted German warrior is portrayed on a 
barbarian plaque from c. 700 A.D. The natural 
fighting ability of the Germans led them to 
serve as troops under the Romans, once they 
were civilized, and then as the empire’s generals. 


THE MOSLEMS 


Early in the seventh century the — 
Arabian mystic, Mohamet, began © 
preaching a new religion centered om 
the oneness of God. His followers ~ 
multiplied rapidly and by his deat, 
in 632 they were sufficiently 
numerous to undertake the conquest 
of the world. They proved to be more 
formidable enemies to the Church 
than those it had been facing. Where 
the barbarians came naively and were 
assimilated and Christianized, the 
Moslems rode through the world 
bearing a dynamic new teaching 
which annihilated Christianity 
wherever it went and substituted a 
belief-—“There is but one God and 
Mohamet is his prophet’”—which 
demanded equal loyalty. 

Enervated by luxury and blinded 
by palace rivalries, the Byzantine 
empire was an easy prey. Many of 
its subjects held heretical doctrines 
which gave way to the similar 
but stronger discipline of Mohamet. 
With Asia Minor and northern 
Africa completely under the spell of 
Mohamet’s belieys (Islam still 
has its faithful today in almost every 
country where it was first imposed), 
the Arabs now dared to invade 
Europe. In 711 a force of 7,000 
Berber warriors crossed the straits 
of Gibraltar and launched into the 
conquest of the West. For a century 
and a half see-saw battles raged 
around the Mediterranean; the Arabs 
pushed into Gaul, their new converts 
now doing the bulk of the fighting, 
and plundered it at will. The famous 
battle in which Charles Martel halted 
the Moslems was in actuality only 6 
skirmish: Arab marauders 
continued to raid Provence until 
thrust back by a Frankish drive in 
759 which culminated in the taking 
of Barcelona. 
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THE SEE OF PETER 


Though freed by Constantine in 313 of the persecutions of 
pagan Rome, the popes of liberated Christendom found 


themselves at the mercy of an imperial court 


which fluctuated between a smothering with kindness and 

a killing with neglect or bullying. The quiet strength of 

the Church and the loyalty it received from the people were 

temptations to Constantinople. The “most Christian” emperors 

constantly sought to make the papacy a servile instrument of 

the government, and rarely hesitated to depose, jail or exile popes. 
Two great, sainted popes, Leo and Gregory, stand out 


in a progression of colorless men who held 


the papal chair. Both were noted for their diplomatic and 

administrative talents, their resounding teachings and 

their protection of the Church against spiritual and physical harm. 
Though secular history remembers Leo mainly for his 

courageous confrontation of Attila the Hun and his ravaging 

hordes of warriors in 452—Leo was the sole guardian of an 

abandoned city—his greatest, most enduring efforts were in 

other fields: his outspoken defense of the Church in the 

spiritual and political realm (his denouncement of the 

“robber council” of Ephesus called by the Emperor Theodosius 

clarified both the teaching of the Church on the nature of 

Christ and the primacy of the papacy); some of his sermons 

still guide the faithful (through the Roman Breviary). 
Gregory’s life bears striking parallels to Leo’s. A great 

scholar and a spokesman for the Church, consecrated in an , 

age of increasing savagery, lawlessness and ignorance, 

Gregory had a profound effect upon Christendom, and 

his life and work redirected it into channels that were 

more spiritual and more humane. His hand was felt in 

innumerable fields, from the tightening of ecclesiastical 

discipline to the strengthening of the papacy, the aid of 

the poor and the sick and the diversion of barbarian attacks. 
Despite the treatment of the emperors and the 

mediocrity of some of its inhabitants, the See of Peter grew 

as a center of world-wide importance; it enjoyed undisputed 

authority everywhere, and what learning existed survived almost 

solely due to the Church; the monastic life flourished from 

Monte Cassino to Iona, and Benedictine and Irish missionary 

monks penetrated lands where the empire was only a dim name. 
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The unity of the Western Church was 
tightened due to the work of St. Boniface 
(here shown preaching and suffering 
martyrdom in Frisia in 753) who began 

a reform of the Frankish Church. A great 
diplomat and evangelist, Boniface helped 
strengthen papal supremacy beyond the Alps, 
founded monasteries, and lent episcopal 
authority to the new Frankish kingdom by 
anointing Pepin the Mayor of the 

palace of the ineffectual Merovingian dynasty, 
a once-great family that had grown weak 
during several centuries of settled life. 





Though he had twice refused the honor of the papal 
chair, a crowd of Romans forced Gregory to his 
consecration, despite his protests. A member of a 
patrician family of Rome, Gregory knew the horrors 


. of his times. He had experienced barbarian 


attacks; as a child he had been one of 500 

survivors of a siege, and had lived on grass and 
nettles during it. At 30, he held office as prefect 

of the city; ordained one of the Seven Deacons of 
Rome, he then served as delegate for Pope Peleagius 
II to the court at Byzantium; in 585 he retired to 

a life of contemplation. The fortunate act of the 
mob catapulted into office one of the greatest 
figures of Western civilization. 






























































Charles’ monogram (the letters form the word 
KAROLUS) : though the emperor himself was barely 
literate he was obsessed with learning and 
established schools for his nobles. He also 

ordered the standardization of cursive handwriting 
(the miniscule) for documents, state papers and 
books throughout his empire. 


A statuette of Charles the Great (far right) made 
shortly after his death shows him as he probably 
looked. He wears the heavy mustaches of the 
German warrior but is beardless and is dressed in 
simple clothes—the Arabs’ hold on the Mediterranean 
kept the luxurious fabrics of the East from 
Western Europe. 


CHARLES THE GREAT 


Though the barbarians had been invading the Empire 
for nearly a millenium, they had never presented a 
united front. Their attacks had been in the nature of 
raids, and none of their leaders had the vision and the 
talent to unite all the Germans into a powerful force 
with which to challenge Rome. But the events which 
would realize this threat were quietly developing 
among the Franks. In 751 a Frankish Mayor, Charles 
Martel’s son Pepin the Short, who ruled in place of 
the powerless Merovingian king, took the bold step 
of asking Pope Zachary if the man who held the power 
should not indeed be king. Zachary agreed. Anointed 
by St. Boniface in Biblical fashion, Pepin was king 
“by the grace of God”; a holy imprint had been placed 
upon the dynasty of Pepin and the kingly office of 
Francia. Pepin was now God’s vice regent, with public 
duties to God and the Church for the people committed 
to his care. This anointing with the holy oils, an act 
hitherto the unique prerogative of the Roman emperor, 
thus threw the papacy into close alliance with the 
Catholic Franks. On Pepin’s death, his two sons, 
Carloman and Charles, appeared to be locked in a 
dynastic struggle. Carloman died suddenly and Charles, 
29, was free to rule in his own way. 

Charles, the hero of two nations today, France (as 
Charlemagne) and Germany (as Karl der Grosse), was 
the one man who had the imagination, the talent and 
the nerveless ambition to pull together the chaotic 
Germanic dukedoms and kingdoms and make them 
into a European empire. 

Physically, he was perfect for his role. In an age of 
disease and malnourishment, when men were barely 
more than five feet tall and rarely lived beyond their 
twenties because of plague and famine, Charles stood 
above six feet and enjoyed perfect health for most of 
his 72 years. He bore a deep and abiding love for his 
Church; as a child he had been anointed a patrician of 
Rome by Pope Zachary and the spreading of the faith 
to him was a divinely commissioned and integral part 
of his policy of conquest. He imported the best 
scholars, among them the famous Alcuin of York, to 
teach the children of his nobles, and underwrote 
missions to other peoples—yet he presents a hard case 
for Christianity. Where the Word failed, he resorted 
to the sword, and the backsliding Saxon tribes needed 
the presence of Charles’ soldiers to keep them Christian. 
The moral tone of his court belied his strongest 
profession of Christianity: he divorced at least one wife, 
married three others, kept concubines, and six of his 
fourteen children were illegitimate. Devoted to all of his 
children, he would not let his daughters marry. 
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The fierce, war-loving Saxons (seen here in a drawing from 
the Utretch Psalter) were the last heathen and independent 
tribe of inner Germany. Their favorite occupation was 
raiding their neighbors. Their incorporation into Francia 
was the most hard-fought of all of Charles’ wars and took 

up 32 years. Firmly attached to their ancestral paganism 
they resisted conversion; after several Saxon revolts 
Charles deported part of the population and replaced it 

with his own people. 
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THE NEW EUROPE 


In 776 Charles accompanied missionaries into Saxony 
to convert the fierce tribes there, but after he departed, Ei 
to fight the Moors in Spain the Saxons, led by Witikind, 
revolted and expelled the missionaries. Charles returned ; 
and defeated the Saxons in battle; he decreed that all 
of them had to accept baptism under pain of death and 
should also pay tithes to the Church. This edict resulted st 
in a further Saxon revolt in 778; soldiers and civilians 


alike were slain and the monastery at Fulda was og 
burned. Five years later, in reprisal, Charles killed over S.. 
4,000 Saxon prisoners at Verden. Witikind bowed renai: 
before the superior force of the Christian king, and page) 
was baptized, Charles acting as godfather. Alcuin :o 
pointed out that the results of his policy would be Charl 
unsatisfactory, as indeed they proved to be in later Rome 
centuries. But the Saxon campaign was only the i 


beginning of Charles’ efforts to extend both Christianity 
and Frankish rule. On an appeal by Pope Leo III for 
aid, Charles crossed the Alps and reduced the Lombards 
to submission. He arrived in Rome at a particularly 
crucial time for Leo. The Byzantine throne, on which 
the papacy was still dependent, was occupied by a 
woman, and the relations with the Empire were as 
tense as ever. Leo had also just suffered a near-fatal 
beating from Roman nobles. Charles’ arrival offered 
him the support he needed, and in an act of mutual 
advantage, Leo boldly made the decision to ignore 
political ties with Byzantium and anoint Charles as 
Emperor of Europe. The anointing on Christmas Day, 
800, under the Byzantine ceremony, earned Charles 
the duty of protecting the Church and of extending the 
faith, of lending his powers to the protection of its 
culture, and to discipline and reform of the clergy. 

Charles pushed his rule eastward across what is now 
Germany, extending his borders to the edge of the Slavic | 
lands. In 812, the Byzantine emperor, Michael, 
recognizing a DE FACTO division of the empire, ceded 
Venice and Dalmatia to Charles. 

In government Charles developed and systematized 
the administrative machinery of his predecessors; he ~ 
left conquered peoples in possession of their own laws, | 
which he codified when possible—and issued many i 
capitualaries or legislative and administrative decrees. 
He was also concerned with the welfare of the poor and 
the prevention of abuses. He held a general assembly ~ 
yearly, and conferred periodically with his 
administrators in distant territories; he also called 
religious councils to settle theological controversies. In 
all, there was little that did not attract his attention, — 
and later generations enlarged the heroic dimensions of © 
his life into a legend of mythic, almost-god-like 
proportions which entertained Europe 
until the Renaissance. 
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A 17th century drawing of a mosaic made during Charles’ 
lifetime (now destroyed), shows him with Pope Leo III = : . 
before St. Peter. Leo’s anointing of Charles has s . ; 3. + impel carats magne. 
provoked endless dispute. Charles told his biographer, — 1 yg Sere ae Lew wis ~ 
Einhard the Dwarfling, “If I had known what Leo meant to © ween er ete 
do I would never have set foot in this church, even on 
this holy day!” However, other sources say Charles 
readily agreed to the anointing. Until 812 the Byzantines 
continued to claim the West, and the emperors of both 
halves of Christendom were no longer co-rulers but 
rivals. Leo’s act also signified that the papacy was now 
strong enough to bestow or withhold the crown as it chose. 





Charles’ favorite of the several palaces he built 
was the long rambling building at Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chappelle), the center of the Carolingian 
renaissance. The chapel at the far end (see next 
page) was patterned after San Vitale in Ravenna; 
its great marble columns came from the palace of 
the Ostrogoth king, Theodoric. At Aachen 

Charles hoped to revive the glories of ancient 

Rome; the palace had a swimming pool, where, it 
was said, a hundred men could join him in ‘his 


favorite exercise. ? 
ahs  Oramahyec we Pare de. 
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The great scholar Alcuin, attached to Charles’ court, guides 
Rabanus Maurus, later archbishop of Mainz, to the episcopal 
throne of St. Martin, the fourth-century bishop of Tours. 
Other scholars of the period were the Venerable Bede; Daniel 
of Winchester, a West Saxon; Paul the Deacon, a 

Lombard nobleman; and the Irish monk St. Ferghal 
(Vergilius) , bishop of Salzburg, an astronomer and 

theologian who taught that the world was round. 
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he look of the text of the Bible was important to the Carolingians. Alcuin developed a new style of writing, the 
hiniscule. Radically departing from the popular uncial script, the miniscule was soon in use throughout Europe and 

§, indirectly, the model for today’s printers’ typefaces. Also from Alcuin’s workshops came a series of splendid 

gospel books, written in gold upon purple or white vellum and adorned with designs derived from Anglo-Celtic manuscripts. 


THE FIRST SCHOLASTICS 


Born in England about 735, Alcuin was educated 
it the cathedral school of York by a disciple of 
ihe great English scholar the Venerable Bede; 
Aleuin soon became the outstanding scholar of his 
era. Returning from a visit to Rome, he met 
( harles and was invited to set up a school to 
‘combat the overwhelming illiteracy of the times; 
Charles himself was enthusiastic about 
‘educational projects; he felt that popular 
education would solidify the empire-building on 
which he was engaged. For fifteen years, until 
his death in 804, Alcuin was the moving spirit of 
he Carolingian renaissance. One of his first steps 
was the establishment of a primary school at the 
palace; this led to schools of the seven liberal 
arts, the “trivium” and “quadrivium” which 
were the basis of later medieval education. 
Gifted students were then expected to continue 
with studies in Scripture and the writings 

of Fathers. 

Decrees were issued in the name of the 
emperor commanding that all clerics, regular and 
secular alike, upon penalty of suspension, be 
{ ble to read and write, and possess a sufficiently 
broad knowledge for the intelligent performance 
if duties. A scheme, imperfectly realized, for 
miversal education was also projected, by which 

2 children of even the most obscure peasants 
were to receive free education at a primary school 
onducted by the village priest. 

_Meanwhile Alcuin traveled about Europe to 
tudy and search out classical texts. Though 
tholars from many lands were attracted to his 
le, his own work was hardly great or even 
riginal. He was a teacher rather than a thinker, 
ut his vigorous treatises against the Spanish 
ishop Felix of Urgel stemmed the heresy of 


the few standing monuments to Charles is the 
thapel at Aachen, where he is buried. The rest 


adoptionism, which held that Christ was born of 
man and became Son of God by adoption when 
He was baptized in the Jordan. 

Intimately connected with his scholarly and 
liturgical efforts was his work on the Bible. The 
available texts in France stemmed largely from 
Irish or Spanish sources; both families of texts 
were seriously corrupt due to the gross errors of 
ignorant copyists, and the emperor was concerned 
over the state of Holy Scripture. Charles forbade 
the Bible to be copied by inexperienced scribes, 
and Alcuin was directed to prepare an authentic 
text. At Tours, a great school of scholars and 
copyists, working largely with texts imported 
from York, prepared a correct edition of the 
Vulgate, which was presented amid much 
ceremony to the emperor on Christmas 
day of 801. 

Meanwhile, biblical research continued at other 
centers. At Orleans, Theodulf, a bishop of 
Visigoth ancestry, was also at work on a 
restoration of the Vulgate, and on the shores of 
Lake Constance, in the monastery of St. Gall, 
which had earlier been colonized by Irish monks, 
there was intense textual research along the lines 
of the best Celtic manuscripts. 

Vigorous work on the Bible, in research, 
decoration and the preservation of the texts, 
continued during the ninth century, but the 
decline of the house of Charlemagne @& 
was reflected in the decay of Vulgate 
text, the accuracy and purity of 
which had so intrigued the emperor. 

The errors of copyists undid the 
labors of scholars, and when the 
Norsemen broke into the schools of 
Tours, the true text of Alcuin’s 
Vulgate was dispatched into a second 
period of gloom and decay. 


Alcuin initiated a reform of the Frankish liturgy, 
fusing the Roman with older Gallican rites. At the 


lalace has been destroyed but the chapel is now 
Aachen cathedral, which has been built 
The great stone throne in the center was 
centuries for the crowning of German kings. 
}soon developed into a legendary hero: the 
. Paschal III, canonized him, and an office 
hposed for his feast. 


time priests celebrated Mass as often as they 
wished—Pope Leo III is said to have offered as 
many as seven Masses on a single feast day. 
However, the reception of Holy Communion was 
infrequent, sometimes as little as two or three times 
a year, even among the devout. By the eighth 
century the use of small, round discs of unleavened 
bread for the Host, instead of the loaves of the 


cme 1968 of the primitive Church, was common. 
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Charles the Bald, grandson of Charles the Great, received what roughly corresponds to modern France in dividing the empire ¥ F 
with his brothers. He was unable to control the powerful ambitious nobles under him, and their power grew, setting the basis Film 
for the coming of feudalism. Charles was as weak as any of his grandfather’s other heirs, and the slighting appellations ee 
these kings have received—names like Lewis the Pious, Charles the Fat, Lewis the Blind, Louis II the Stammerer ke 


and Charles the Simple—show how they were regarded. The illustration is from the Lothair Gospels. 
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THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRE 


In 814 Charles the Great died. His son, Louis the Pious, was crowned 
by Pope Stephen V two years later and ruled until 840. Truly religious 
and strongly influenced by his bishops and successive wives, Louis 
lacked his father’s unique, tremendous personality; the empire, with its 
diverse, untamed peoples, its poor communications, its impassable 
forests, marshes and mountain ranges, was impossible for him to administer. 
After Louis’s death, his three sons engaged in a devastating civil war 
over the throne, but exhausted by the struggle, compromised by dividing 
the empire into three sections. The East (later Germany) went to Louis 
the German; the West (later France) to Charles the Bald, and the Middle 
Kingdom, a sort of buffer state which stretched from the North Sea past 
Rome, to Lothair, who also gained the imperial title. From that moment 
the vast domains of Charles the Great began to disintegrate. The 
remainder of the century was taken up with contests for power between 
the various descendants of Louis the Pious, in which the papacy, anxious 
to save the empire and to gain help against the Moslems, became 
increasingly involved. One by one the great accomplishments inherited 
from ancient Rome, Byzantium and the Carolingian revival disappeared 
under frightful conditions. The Middle Kingdom fell apart. The Moslems 
ravaged Italy, and in Spain turned the churches into mosques; Roman, 
Lombard and French adventurers despoiled each other’s lands. The one 
institution that stood out as solid and enduring was the Church; her 
bishops attained unique importance and many were of great saintliness. 
Her monasteries were centers of refuge for the helpless and islands of 
learning. But the papacy reached the darkest age of its history. An 
accepted tale, illustrating the barbarism of the century, relates that 
Pope Stephen VII disinterred the corpse of Formosus, his predecessor, 
held a trial over it and cast it into the Tiber. Stephen was soon 
afterwards strangled in prison. Civil war reigned among rival claimants 
to the papal throne. Looking back upon the events of the century a 
bishop at a synod in Rheims in 991 commented: “A pope who possesses no 
charity, but is merely swollen with knowledge would be anti-Christ. But 
if he has neither charity nor knowledge, he stands as an idol in the 
temple of God. How are we to obtain guidance from a stone block?” 

But ahead, under the saintly Ottonian kings of Germany and the Hildebrand 
popes, lay the golden glories of the Middle Ages. 
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The Vikings helped force the 
disintegration of the 
Carolingian empire. The boldest 
and most skillful seafarers of 
all Europe, whose desire was to 
gain everlasting fame by a 
hero’s death in battle, the 
Norsemen burst forth in an 
explosion of pillage in the 
ninth century. The notoriety 

of their cruelty was paralyzing 
—a child might be tossed on 
their spears. They raided the 
shores of England and Ireland 
—“great sea-cast floods of 
foreigners”—and then swept 
over France and circled Spain 
to raid the Mediterranean. At 
first the Franks bought them 
off with huge ransoms, but 
finally surrendered part of the 
coast in exchange for 
protection against later 
raiders. The thickly settled 
Normans adopted the language 
and faith of their new country 
and immediately became a dynamic 
force in Europe. 
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Seminarian Philip Merdinger, whose own sister is retarded and institutionalized, uses an 
unconsecrated host to prepare a child for reception of the Holy Eucharist. 


HELP FOR THE RETARDED 


A young curate in Nutley, New Jersey’s Holy Family 
church, Father Francis Lo Bianco was making the 1954 
parish census when the door to one of the homes was 
opened by a mentally retarded child. “Mommy, God is 
here,” the little girl said. The startled priest questioned 
the mother and, finding she despaired of ever obtaining 
help for the child’s spiritual life, he volunteered. Within 
six weeks, twelve more mentally retarded children from 
the area were taking instructions and the Apostolate for the 
Mentally Retarded (since 1957 part of the Newark arch- 
diocese’s Mount Carmel Guild) was launched. 

Working with his charges in an atmosphere of security 
and happiness, adapting the catechism to their mental ages 


and proceeding very slowly and with much repetition, 
Carrying flowers for the altar, children of the P i y y P 


Mount Carmel Guild march in St. John’s Church in : : ; 
Orange, N. J., one of the five parish centers for Holy Communion and nine for Confirmation. 


Father Lo Bianco succeeded in preparing seven children 


where instructions to the mentally retarded Recruiting volunteer teachers from the diocese and de- 
were given this year. veloping his own knowledge on the field through special 
courses, Father Lo Bianco has extended the Apostolate’s 
work to include the children’s material needs. This fall, 
with the help of Msgr. Joseph A. Dooling, director of the 
Guild, and Archbishop Thomas A. Boland of Newark, 


there will be special workshops to train an older group of 


girls in needletrades, business and hospital work. 
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The children take turns placing a garland of 
flowers on a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK T. KOCH 
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Fathers Lo Bianco and Thomas K. Burke with 
fifteen first communicants in Newark’s 

Sacred Heart Cathedral. This was the 

second group under the program to receive 
the Sacrament this year. 


Classes are kept small so that individual 
attention can be given each child. 
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EDUCATION 





FATHER CHAMINADE 


A brilliant French priest, founder of the Marianist 


Society, developed the ideal of the sodality as 


a means of forming the “total Christian” 


T:: PRIEST who stepped off the gangplank of the 
steamship Ohio in New York one summer day 
of 1849 was not easy to miss, had anyone been 
waiting for him. Father Leo Meyer, who despite 
his German-sounding name was actually a French- 
man from Alsace, weighed over three hundred 
pounds and carried his bulk with impressive dig- 
nity. But he was not met at the boat, the chief rea- 
son being that he was the first representative of his 
religious society ever to come to America. The 
group, whose work he hoped to establish in the 
New World, was called the Society of Mary; it had 
been founded only a little over thirty years before 
by a shrewd and saintly French priest named Wil- 
liam Joseph Chaminade who had some fairly revo- 
lutionary ideas about Christian training and 
apostleship. 

Father Meyer left New York quickly, travelling 
overland to Cincinnati where he intended setting up 
the society’s first American foundation. He arrived 
at the height of a cholera epidemic which was rag- 
ing throughout the diocese and was immediately 
pressed into service as a replacement for the ailing 
pastor in nearby Dayton. When the plague had 
spent itself, he returned to the project for which he 
had come. Purchasing an estate outside Dayton— 
his down payment consisted of a Saint Joseph’s 
medal—he quickly started a small school on 125 
acres of fallow farmland whose only building was 
a frame house. This institution, whose initial facul- 
ty numbered three and whose student body fourteen, 
was to pass through several changes of name, 
emerging finally as the University of Dayton, a 
co-educational school which at its centenary in 
1950 had an enrollment of more than 2,700. 

More Marianists—as the members of the society 
called themselves—came from Europe to join Father 
Meyer, who, having seen the work launched, re- 
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turned to France a few years later. In time the 
Marianists in America came to number over a thou- 
sand men, whose chief activities lay in education. 
But the society was not a strictly pedagogical body; 
education was a central aspect of their program but 
it was not the whole of it, nor was learning con- 
ceived of as something possessing its own rationale 
and single end. It was to be placed in the service 
of something larger than itself, and there thus grew 
up within the rudimentary establishment at Dayton 
and within the other schools that the society ran a 
connected network of organizations which embodied 
this more comprehensive principle, together with 
the special techniques for embodying it that had 
been worked out by the society’s remarkable 
founder. 

The Marianists’ aim, as Father Chaminade had 
defined it, was nothing less than the formation of 
“total Christians,” and beyond that, the re-Chris- 
tianization of the world. By creating a new kind of 
organization, or rather re-activating and turning in 
a new direction an old one—the sodality of Our 
Lady—Father Chaminade hoped to bring to bear 
on the apathy and indifference to religion of the 
times an instrument better equipped for spiritual 
conquest than anything known before. 

The outstanding characteristic of the new or- 
ganization was its emphasis on the role of the laity 
in missionary and evangelical activity. So strongly 
was this stressed and so thoroughly did Chaminade 
work out the means for carrying it through, that he 
is frequently hailed today as the father of the lay 
apostolate. And today the society he founded, 
through its program of student, alumni and parish 
sodalities, plays an important part in lay efforts to 
spread Christianity among men. 

Chaminade wrote at length about his aims and 
ideals. The sodality, he said, “is a society of fervent 
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Christians who, iu imitation of the Christians of the 
early Church, try by means of their frequent re- 
unions to have but one heart and soul, to form one 
great family not only as children of God, brothers 
of Jesus Christ, members of His Mystical Body, but 
also as children of Mary by a special consecration 
to her service and by an open profession of faith 
in the doctrine of her Immaculate Conception.” : 

This was essential. “What is the sodality,” he 
asked rhetorically. “If there is a question of a gen- 
eral definition, I would say [that the vital thing] 
is to have the habitual exercise of the devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin in order to reach the final end 
of all Christian society.” 

The word “society” was a key one in Father 
Chaminade’s vocabulary. What gave his group its 
special quality was that it was centered on the idea 
of communal Christianization, “communal” having 
a double sense. A man, Chaminade believed, could 
not separate the process of his own search for salva- 
tion from his duty to help bring about the sancti- 
fication of others. At the same time most men do not 
enjoy, and are prevented by the circumstances of 
their lives from enjoying, the privilege of religious 
life in common, sequestered from the world—and to 
become holy on one’s own is a most difficult thing. 
With these considerations in mind, Chaminade con- 
structed his society on lines that led to a reinforce- 
ment of the individual’s separate will to achieve 
spiritual maturity, and at the same time they led 
toward the world itself, making each member’s in- 
creased holiness an agency of ever-widening evan- 
gelization. 

Together with his absolute devotion to the Bless- 
ed Virgin, upon the emulation of whom Chaminade 
based all his hopes for success, his belief in the 
simultaneity of personal and social regeneration 
marked his society off from most previous ones. 
But it had one more distinguishing characteristic. 
This was that its members—priests, brothers and 
laymen—belonged to it on a plane of absolute 
equality; there were to be differences of function, 
of course, but none of rank, privilege or preroga- 
tive. A radical idea in the Church of the early nine- 
teenth century, it actually had its roots, as 
Chaminade never tired of explaining, in the exam- 
ple of the early Church, in which priests and 
laymen mingled on a footing of perfect equality. 
But it also had shorter roots, ones that rested in the 
soil of the changes that had recently come over 
France, stemming from the great Revolution of 
1789. 

The Revolution changed French society in many 
ways, but its permanent legacy was an attitude to- 
ward freedom and equality that was impatient of 








anything that threatened a return to the past. As 
a priest, Chaminade could only deplore the excesses 
of the egalitarian impulse as well as its tendency to 
flatten out distinctions and bring down certain es- 
sential hierarchies, but he also recognized the core 
of truth in it and that, in any case, it was now 
ineradicable. His personal experience of the Revo- 
lution had been an intense one; he had suffered 
from it, learned from it and found his vocation as 
a result of it. This was why he was not likely to 
lose sight of the lessons it had dealt out. 

{LLIAM CHAMINADE was born at Perigueux on 

April 8, 1761, when the first barely per- 
ceptible foreshadowings of the great upheaval were 
appearing. He was the thirteenth and last child 
(seven had died in infancy) born to the wife of one 
Blaise Chaminade, a draper who was stoutly middle- 
class and just as stoutly pious. Three of William’s 
brothers entered religious life and he, too, seems 
to have conceived an early aspiration toward the 
priesthood. After completing his education at a 
school run by the Community of Saint Charles at 
Mussidan, a small town some twenty miles from 
Perigueux, he studied for several years in Paris, 
returning home to be ordained in 1785. At his 
ordination he adopted the name Joseph, as a sign 
of his devotion to the patron of the universal 
Church. After that he helped two of his brothers 
run the school at Mussidan before going to Bor- 
deaux on a new assignment. 

In 1789 Chaminade, who had become well known 
in Bordeaux for his zeal in parish work and his 
energy as a proselyte, was chosen to be a clerical 
delegate to the meeting of the Etats-générals which 
had been called by Louis XVI in a desperate effort 
to stem the growing discontent. The sessions proved 
futile, collapsing in an atmosphere of increasing 
violence and anti-religious agitation. Chaminade 
returned to Bordeaux, which for a short time man- 
aged to remain free of the general disturbance. But 
with the beginning of the Reign of Terror in 1793 
Bordeaux, too, was engulfed in the revolutionary 
tide. A number of priests were put to the. guillotine, 
others went into exile, while a few, Chaminade 
among them, stayed behind, going into hiding and 
carrying out their priestly functions clandestinely. 

Living under the shadow of imminent capture, 
evading his pursuers through stratagems and the 
help of faithful parishioners, Chaminade got 
through the months of terror. For a while he dis- 
guised himself as a tinker, clattering down the 
street with his pots and pans on the alert for any 
signal that would mean he was needed for a bap- 
tism or to administer the last rites to someone 


dying. Several times he bluffed his way out o ST, THAR 


tight corners, and on a number of occasions spent 
hours cooped up in a priest-hole while the house he 
was staying at was being searched. When the first 
revolutionary phase was over, he had a breathing 
space, but with the advent of the Directory in 1796 
his outlaw life had to be resumed. Finally, in 1797, 
he was exiled to Spain, along with many other priests 
from all over France. 

He remained for three years in exile at Sara- 
gossa. In the cathedral of the city there was a noted 
shrine, that of Our Lady of the Pillar; the Virgin 
was said to have appeared to the Apostle James on 
this spot and the event was commemorated by a 
little black statue of Mary holding the infant Christ 
which was set into a chapel-pillar of the church 
and surrounded with splendid sunbursts and scroll- 
work. Chaminade prayed before this shrine for 
many hours daily; it has been assumed that some- 
time during the three years he had been given a 
vision of his future vocation. It was to institute a 
work of re-Christianization in France, a new kind 
of missionary activity that would begin with the 
young and spread throughout society. The work 
was to be under the sponsorship of the Blessed 
Virgin, upon the emulation of whom, Chaminade 
came more and more strongly to believe, rested the 
possibilities of a Christian re-conquest. 

In 1800, with Napoleon in power, the exiles 
were permitted to return to France. Although 
throughout the course of Napoleon’s reign religion 
was to be in a precarious position, dependent upon 
the political exigencies and personal caprices of the 
Corsican, priests were at least allowed to do their 
work without fear of anything worse than official 
obstruction, severe as that sometimes was. Chami- 
nade went back to Bordeaux where he immediately 
set about implementing the plans he had conceived 
in Spain. Within a few months he had gathered 
around him a group of dedicated young men and 
had begun to train them in the tactics of spiritual 
advancement and of missionary action. 

Within the French body politic, torn by a decade 
of strife, there were great patches of atheism; 
many Frenchmen who did profess belief were only 
nominally Catholic, while an entire generation had 
spent its formative years without having had any 
kind of Christian experience. Chaminade wished to 
penetrate this largely de-Christianized society by 
means of trained apostles, who would function like 
serum in the blood-stream. They would need to 
possess an ardent military spirit, to be absolutely 
dedicated and flawless in their personal lives. And 
they wéuld be required to accept something some 
of them had perhaps not bargained for: they would 
jal distinctions that had been 
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so strongly marked in pre-revolutionary France and 
that the Revolution had attempted to obliterate. 

In this Chaminade stood out from the majority 
of his contemporaries in the Church. Most of them 
abominated the Revolution as the source of all evils 
and wanted nothing better than to return to the 
ancien régime in all its fixed, hieratic immobility. 
But Chaminade, along with a few other more far- 
seeing churchmen, understood that the old order” 
was in certain ways irrevocably gone, and that the 
democratic spirit was a new and permanent factor 
in human life. One had to separate the idea of 
democracy both from its excesses and from its em- 
ployment as an anti-religious weapon, and this 
Chaminade proceeded to do. 

He was by no means a radical politically, or even 
a liberal; a strong supporter of the monarchy, he 
worked for its restoration, though not, as some of 
his confreres did, in a conspiratorial manner. But he 
did not include in his idea of the monarchy the 
principle of rigid social stratification, desiring the 
king’s return from a craving for order and govern- 
mental support of the Church rather than from any 
sense of outraged privilege or any aristocratic nos- 
talgia. 

N FEBRUARY, 1800, he chose twelve of his most 
I promising young men to form a special group, a 
sodality to serve as a spearhead for his movement. 
They called themselves the “Apostles,” and they 
illustrated in their composition the democratic prin- 
ciple their leader believed in. Among them were 
business men, students, professors and laborers; 
later priests mingled with laymen without any dis- 
tinction of rank. To all of this there was a great 
deal of opposition, and Chaminade had to endure 
the obloquy that is the traditional fate of the 
founder whose vision outstrips that of his con- 
temporaries. 

In one year, however, the apostles had expanded 
to a membership of a hundred. Meanwhile Chami- 
nade had organized a sodality of young women, 
soon adding branches for married men and married 
women. They worked in their respective parishes at 
the job of instructing, or re-instructing, their 
neighbors, especially the youths, in the mysteries 
and values of the Faith. In their own communal life. 
the emphasis was on the liturgy, on frequent Com- 
munion and retreats and on devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. Every Sunday evening public meetings were 
held at the Church of the Madeleine, to which 
Chaminade was attached. 

As the years passed and his movement continued 
to grow, Chaminade began to give more thought to 
a permanent religious body, under vows that would 
insure its stability and under a written constitution 








that would preserve its character. In 1816 he 
formed, within the young men’s sodality, a group 
of his most fervent followers and gradually led 
them through a preparation for the taking of vows. 
Shortly after this he did the same thing for the 
women’s sodality; then when both groups were 
ready he had them take informal vows of chastity, 
obedience and zeal. He called the groups “L’Etat,” 
an abbreviation for the title “State of Religious 
Living in the World.” For they continued to live 
in their own homes and to go about their usual 
occupations; their vows were private and, though 
they had weekly reunions, their association with 
one another was mostly of a spiritual nature. 

The same year, 1816, Chaminade thought the time 
ripe to organize his first true religious order. With 
the help of a young woman named Adéle de 
Trenquellon who had relinquished an upper-class 
existence for a quasi-formal religious life, he found- 
ed a community of women which he called the Insti- 
tute of the Daughters of Mary, and _ shortly 
afterwards one of men, under the name of the 
Society of Mary. Both were to carry on the work of 
the original sodalities and the Etats, and both were 
to be marked by the same democratic qualities that 
had distinguishel their predecessors. 

In addition to the three usual vows, the society’s 
members took another: a vow of stability which 
bound them “permanently and irrevocably in the 
state of servant of Mary.” In their dress they at- 
tempted to stand out as little as possible, the priest- 
members wearing the ordinary outfits of the 
diocesan priesthood, the laymen clothing that dif- 
fered little from discreet secular attire. Within the 
society’s administration there were also innovations. 
Almost all power was vested in the superior, whose 
assistants were chosen on the basis of their spe- 
cialized abilities. Moreover, the community was 
divided into three departments: one having to do 
with its spiritual welfare, a second relating to the 
group’s teaching function, and the third concerned 
with finances and temporal affairs. 

It took some time before the institutes received 
approbation from Rome, but meanwhile Chaminade 
had the support of several French bishops who ap- 
preciated what he was doing to counteract irreligion 
in the country. Primary schools were among the 
society’s first foundations; they were followed by 
normal schools, since it soon became evident that 
the shortage of trained teachers threatened the en- 
tire educational program. The society also estab- 
lished trade and agricultural schools, and, in time, 
high schools and colleges. Besides their pedagogical 
work, the members also conducted missions and re- 
treats, ran orphanages and other charitable institu- 


tions and in general played a prominent part in the 
Christian awakening that began to take place in 
France. 

The Revolution of 1830 gave the Marianists a 
temporary setback, as it did religion generally. 
But they emerged fairly intact and quickly began a 
further expansion. In 1836 a Third Order Regular 
of the Daughters of Mary was established and then, 
in 1840, the Society made its first foundation out- 
side France, setting up a school in Switzerland. By 
this time it had many hundreds of members— 
priests, brothers and laymen—a written constitution 
(Chaminade had labored over it for more than 
twenty years) and an administration which in most 
respects functioned quite smoothly. 

And yet there were disturbances. For one thing, 
some of the Marianists began to object to the scope 
of the work the Society was doing. “Whatever it is 
offered, it accepts,” one priest wrote. “Missions, 
hospitals, schools, colleges, workshops, sodalities, 
vestries. Is there not cause to fear that it will meet 
the fate of those panaceas, mistrusted by everyone 
because they profess to be remedies for all ills?” 


UT FATHER CHAMINADE insisted that the Marian- 
g ists’ vocation was just such a thing, a total 
devotion to many parallel activities all designed 
to create a Christian social order, and in this al- 
most all his followers agreed. But Chaminade had 
also to contend with a matter more purely admin- 
istrative. The disturbance centered on his right to 
continue to guide the Society. All but a few of the 
Marianists revered him and would have been happy 
for him to continue in his position, but there was 
a small faction to whom Chaminade, though cer- 
tainly a saintly man, appeared, as he reached his 
eighties, to have outlived his usefulness. At the 
end of some complicated maneuvering he was re- 
placed; his successor treated him as though he 
were an old racehorse put out to graze, rejecting 
his advice and ignoring his comments. 

But it was not too long before Chaminade had 
regained his rightful place in the society, though 
he was not again to be Superior until he lay on 
his death-bed. He spent his last years devoting his 
great spiritual and administrative gifts to the so- 
ciety’s problems, exhorting its members to an ever 
greater holiness and overseeing their progress 
throughout Europe and their extension to the New 
World. Several months after Father Meyer, the 300- 
pound missionary, stepped ashore in New York to 
initiate the Marianists’ work in the United States, 
the society’s founder suffered an apoplectic stroke. 
He lingered for several weeks, then on January 22, 
1850, died; he was two months short of being 
eighty-nine. 





“It was he that did that,” Old Mahon (Paul Ballantyne) 
complains, showing his wounded pate to the Widow Quin 
(Audrey Ward). The playboy’s story is ruined when his 
father appears and reports that Christy had only stunned 
him with a glancing blow and then run away “northward in 
a sweat of fear.” 


“THE PLAYBOY’”’ 
LIVES AGAIN 


The Irish Players production of J. Millington Synge’s 
The Playboy of the Western World (at the off-Broadway 
Seven Arts Center) lives again with the fiery wit, soaring 
imagination and bursting lyricism of a play which 
caused a riot in Dublin when it was first shown there 
fifty years ago. “The playboy” is a simple-minded young 
man from the country, who thinks he has murdered his 
father (who fiercely springs to life again) and is wildly 
admired for his dreadful courage by the girls of a neigh- 
boring village; at last, of course, he is persuaded that 


he is as fearsome as his fans suppose. A rollicking per- 


formance by Dermot McNamara gives full sweep to 
Synge’s use of the richly musical language of western 
Ireland, language “as fully flavored”—in Synge’s phrase 
—“as a nut or apple.” 

The Irish Players were founded in 1956 by Mr. 
McNamara, formerly a member of the Dublin Players, 
and Helena Carroll, daughter of playwright Paul Vincent 
Carroll. CHaRLEs CAMPBELL 


Watching Christy and his father go off down the road 
Pegeen Mike (Helena Carroll) says bitterly: “Oh, my 
grief, I’ve lost him surely. I’ve lost the only playboy 
of the western world.” 
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Although he “never had been talked to before except by 

dogs and cats” Christy Mahon (Dermot McNamara) suddenly 
becomes the center of attention in a strange village 

after admitting that he had killed his “da.” Widow 

Quin who has set her cap for the bold hero, tries a bit 


> 


of flattery: “Ain’t you the little smiling fellow,” she says. 
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A Parable for Moderns 
With a Very Happy 
Ending— 





—is one way of describing 
this remarkable book: 


LATE DAWN 


by Elizabeth Vandon 


“As a point of reference, without 
intending any exact comparison, 
the artist-author of this magnificent 
drama of her own interior life might 
be thought of as a British Lillian 
Roth struggling not with alcohol but 
with dope. . . . So brief a review 
cannot do justice to Miss Vandon’s 
narrative—classically stark, thrilling, 
ringing true in every syllable.” 
—The Sign. 


“An absorbing convert-story by a 
gifted and sensitive Englishwoman 
of very great courage and humility.” 


—Virginia Kirkus Bulletin. 


$3.00 


at any bookstore 


The September-October number of Sheed 
& Ward’s OWN TRUMPET will contain 
our whole Fall list, articles, reviews and 
extracts from new books. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to 
Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Marriep MEN as Orpainep Deacons, 
by Wilhelm Schamoni (Burns and 
Oates, $1.25). A deacon today is a 
member of a nearly extinct class. 
His office in the Latin church, though 
not in the Eastern churches, has large- 
ly disappeared. Still, the ones who are 
among us possess significant powers: 
those of preaching, baptizing, giving 
Holy Communion. Though he cannot 
celebrate Mass or grant absolution in 
Confession, the deacon may perform 
many other functions in the physical 
administration of a parish. All of 
which has led, in an age of overworked 
priests and taxed resources, to renewed 
interest in the diaconate and especially 
in the potential role of married men 
as deacons. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive 
treatment of the subject to date comes 
from Europe in a_ booklet entitled 
Married Men as Ordained Deacons, 
which has been anonymously—and 
rather pathetically—translated from 
German. The ideas it contains however 
withstand the translator’s ineptitude; 
Schamoni believes that the deacon 
could be an extremely useful and 
efficient assistant to any rector and that 
married men might make excellent 
choices for the role. 

The potential deacon Dr. Schamoni 
has in mind would have a family, and 
would be a good zealous parishioner 
who holds a job and therefore needs 
little or no support from the parish 
or diocese. In support of his argu- 
ments, the author cites the institution 
of catechists, who are both salaried 
and married and who serve in thou- 
sands of isolated priestless places. These 
catechists, however, are only empow- 
ered to teach and pray with their com- 
munities. It would clearly be an 
immense advantage to create a new 
class of married deacons, authorized to 
perform baptisms, preside over wed- 
dings as witnesses of the Church, 
conduct “the Mass of the catachu- 
mens,” bury the dead and perform 
other rites not strictly sacerdotal. 

About ten years ago a suggestion 
was offered in America that there be 
a deferral of ordination after the semi- 
nary years. Graduates of the seminary 
would then be sent as deacons to 
parishes when they were needed. Sev- 
eral years later they would all return 
to the seminary, after which those who 
had proved capable of leading the celi- 
bate life required of priests would be 


ordained, while the others would be 
permitted to marry and continue jn 
religious life as deacons. 

Whether or not such a plan ever jg 
given a try-out, or whether Schamoni’s 
simpler and more immediately helpful 
suggestions are adopted, the, issue js 
a live one. It isn’t hard to agree with 
Schamoni that an increase in the num- 
ber of deacons would materially raise 
the level of efficiency in most parishes 
as well as increase—in the persons of 
the sons and daughter of married 
deacons—the number of vocations to 
the religious life—J.R. 


PATTERNS IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION, 
by Mercea Eliade (Sheed & Ward, 
$6.50). An introduction to the history 
of religion which concerns itself not 
so much with primitive myth-making 
as with the changing forms and his 
torical development of the idea of the 
sacred. According to Eliade, religious 
phenomena can only be understood if 


_they are studied as manifestations of 


something irreducible in them, which is 
what he calls the sacred. Sacredness 
is above all real; the more religious a 
man is the more he gets away from 
the unreality and meaninglessness of 
change, and the more he therefore 


_gains in reality. The myths and rituals 


of primitive man were existential ex- 
periences; but contemporary man suf- 
fers from a broken link in_ his 
connection with being; his contact 
with reality is marked by alienation 
and fragmentation. “One of the major 
differences separating. the people of 
the early cultures from people today,” 
says Eliade, “is precisely the utter in- 
capacity of the latter to live their 
organic life (particularly as regards 
sex and nutrition) as a sacrament.” 

—Peter WALsH 


Happiness AND CONTEMPLATION, by 
Josef Pieper (Pantheon, $2.75). A 
brief but penetrating study of what 
happiness is and how contemplation 
provides a foretaste of it in this life. 
By his very nature, Pieper says, man 
wants to be happy. “When we desire to 
be happy something blind and obscure 
takes place within the mind which 
nevertheless does not cease to be & 
light and seeing eye.” Pieper adds that 
although the cheap, hollow stimuli of 
our noisy world kill the soul’s recep- 
tivity, contemplation is nonetheless 
more widespread than appearances 
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would indicate, the significant features 
of it being possible of attainment 
without anyone’s awareness of it by 
that name. Real happiness, he contin- 
ues, has to be permanent; it demands 
eternity. Even so, “in happiness as in 
contemplation man takes a step out 
of time.” The clarity and synthesis of 
this work mark it as an outstanding 
contribution to the many writings on 
the doctrine of contemplation and 
Pieper’s powers of persuasion and his 
cool logic remain at a high level. 
—P.W. 


CURRENT FICTION 


No Loncer Human, by Osamu Dazai, 
translated by Donald Keene (New Di- 
rections, $3.50). The second novel 
(both were published posthumously) 
by the author of The Setting Sun, one 
of the highlights of the postwar literary 
upsurge in Japan. Dazai’s powers in 
this new work are at a much lower 
pitch than before. There is nothing 
wrong with the writing; it. is still 
spare, imaginative, capable of ‘surprise. 
But the book suffers from a lack of 
aesthetic distance and from a rigidity 
of conception. It is too obviously auto- 
biographical, ticking off methodically 
the stages of despair which Dazai him- 
self passed through, and grimly ten- 
dentious, shaping everything to its sin- 
gle point: that alienation is hell, and 
hell alienation. The result is that the 
chief character, a man who is no 
longer human because he cannot love 
or trust, comes to impress us as a 
case history, a laboratory specimen 
instead of someone caught in the trap 
of life and discovered there by the 
hunting artist.—R.G. 


A Question oF CHARACTER, by Jean 
Hougron (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
$3.50), is a short, terse, beautifully ex- 
ecuted novel about the regeneration of 
aman entombed in boredom, futile re- 
grets and listless revery. André Barret 
is an ex-prisoner of war and under- 
paid school-teacher whose dream of 
starting life over in a French colony 
has collapsed and whose marriage has 
lost all meaning. His main maladjust- 
ment is atrophy of the will. But when 
he becomes implicated in one murder 
and accused of another he is forced 
to act—to search for a way to prove his 
innocence. Sitting in his temporary cell 
and faced with a possible prison term 
and the likelihood of losing his wife, 
he begins to take a clearer look at 
his past failures and to assume a 
Straighter attitude toward the present. 
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The transformation unfolds in lean de- 
scriptions and taut dialogue, profiting 
from a fine simplicity of detail and 
well-placed charges of dramatic ten- 
sion. —Gtorta Munpbay 


QueEN Minas, by Joseph F. Dinneen 
(Little, Brown & Co., $3.75), is a 
lumpy stew that tries to pass for a 
light soufflé. Mr. Dinneen, a Boston 
newspaperman, has taken all the stock 
virtues and vices of the Boston Irish 
and embodied them in one character, 
Pegeen O’Connell, an immigrant who 
invests her money so shrewdly that 
eventually she becomes rich enough to 
dominate the city’s Rube Goldberg-like 
political machine. As she trips along, 
occasionally fingering her rosary and 
never failing to attend Sunday Mass, 
she pushes her lumbering spouse and 
pliant children ahead of her, manipu- 
lating their careers until finally they 
too are all rich, comfortable and re- 
spectable. Pegeen’s way to wealth and 
power is smooth as glass and her story 
is just as brittle. Whether Queen 
Midas’ is an accurate picture of an 
Irish immigrant on the make is irrele- 
vant; the one overwhelming fact is 
that it is a terribly bad novel. 
—Morra O’NEILL 


THe Parace Guarp, by Donald 
Braider (Viking, $3.95), is a novel 
about a Nobel-prize-winning novelist 
who has committed suicide. One of 
his friends starts gathering material 
for a biography, interviewing the writ- 
er’s wife, publisher, doctor, mistresses, 
and several other people. What they 
have to say constitutes the bulk of 
the story and their composite testi- 
mony indicates that the great man 
killed himself not out of boredom, as 
everyone assumed, but because he felt 
that the members of his admiring co- 
terie were essentially disloyal. The 
soul-searching is mostly tedious and 
the characters are too petty and ego- 
tistical to be interesting. The hero, of 
course, is dead and Mr. Braider’s at- 
tempts to revive him and arouse the 
reader’s sympathy never really succeed. 

—ANNE PERKINS 


THe Best SHort Stories oF EpitH 
Warton, edited by Wayne Andrews 
(Scribner’s. $4.50). softly reflect the 
gracious if somewhat airless atmos- 
phere of wealthy, pre-War I America. 
Most of the characters in these stories 
are members of Miss Wharton’s own 
New York brown-stone mansion set 
who were able to shuttle back and 





“one of the most fascinating and 
informative books of this or any 
other year . .. a compact masterpiece 


of historical writing.” 
—New York Herald Tribune Book Review 


“lively descriptions... vivid and 
realistic reconstruction ...a 


‘Canterbury Tales’...” 
—The Saturday Review 





T 
SINAI 


by H. F. M. PRESCOTT 


author of The Man on a 
Donkey and Son of Dust 


“Once to Sinai is Miss Prescott’s 
account of a very real and very enter- 
taining journey made in 1483-84 by a 
German Dominican friar, Felix Fabri 
[ who] proved himself such a cheerful, 
inquisitive and gregarious traveler 
that the journal he kept, in the artful 
hands of Miss Prescott, forms the basis 
for a delightful, rich and extremely 
revealing narrative... No one writing 
in English today recreates the past 
with a finer blending of historical schol- 
arship, creative imagination and liter- 
ary skill than H. F. M. Prescott.” 

—NASH K. BURGER, 
The New York Times 


$5.00 at your bookstore 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 











MARYGROVE 
COLLEGE 


for 


an education that is 


EDUCATION 


a Catholic education that is 


CATHOLIC 


Address: The Registrar 
Detroit 21, Michigan 








Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national accredita- 
tion. Pre-professional training for medicine, law, social 
service. El} t d teacher education; 





an 
art, music, home economics education. 200-acre campus 
in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. 


All sports. 
Catalog on Request. Write Box B 





“WEDDING BOOKLETS’ 


AT YOUR WEDDING provide all pres- 
ent with “WEDDING BOOKLETS” 
imprinted with names, date, place. 
Contains complete text of Marriage 
Rite and Mass. Sample copy sent on 
request. 100 copies, $12.00. Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
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forth to Europe long before “fly-now- 
pay-later” days. Money and social po- 
sition did extend their horizons but 
ringed them about with a code of 
careful manners that restricted their 
real freedom. Today most of Miss 
Wharton’s characters seem years re- 
moved from our own habits’ of mind, 
but they nevertheless come alive as 
often as she is able to go beneath sur- 
face niceties and elegances to lay open 
the universal emotions of mankind. Her 
style, as revealed in these ten stories, 
is limpid, leisurely, “pre-Hemingway,” 
with the grandeur of a symphony 
rather than that sharp jolt of a jazz 
band to which contemporary writers 
have inured us. An agreeable change 
... for a change. —Oona BurKE 


THe Harp Buive Sxy, by Shirley Ann 
Grau (Knopf, $5.00). A novel about a 
great many people, mostly of French 
and Spanish origin, who live on a small, 
hot, hurricane-battered and mosquito- 
infested island off the Louisiana coast. 
Miss Grau has an omnivorous eye for 
detail and an unpatronizing sympathy 
for her characters, but theirs is a physi- 
cal, almost primitive culture, and not 
everything they do is worth looking at 
so closely. Every page is so freighted 
with descriptions of nature and subtle 
character analysis that the action fre- 
quently slows to a crawl: you can’t 
see the sky for groping through the 
undergrowth. Miss Grau’s previous book 
was a superior volume of short stories, 
and it may be that she is more at home 
in the stricter discipline that genre 
affords. In the wide open spaces of 
the novel her great gifts produce some- 
thing that has rather the effect of a 
well-groomed elephant instead of the 
lions and tigers of art.——EtrtTa SamMov 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ArRIAN’s LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT, translated by Aubrey de Sélin- 
court (Pelican, 85¢). An expert job of 
translation which turns Arrian’s second- 
century, pedantic, flowery Greek into 
intelligible and fast-moving English. 
Drawing on earlier sources, Arrian had 
reported almost every known fact in 
the life of the amazing and brilliant 
Alexander, the twenty-year-old son of a 
Macedonian barbarian king, who con- 
quered Greece and then extended Greek 
rule southward into Africa and east- 
ward into India, before dying at 32. 
Alexander’s genius shines through the 
endless accounts of battles and sieges, 
the book shaping up to a portrait of 
a mensch such as the world has seldom 


seen. Not only the bravest of the 
Greeks (imagine a _ twentieth-century 
general being the first man over the 
enemy’s ramparts) but also the most 
far-seeing—he thought of the world as 
a potential unity, under Greek rule 
but with each nation enjoying its own 
qualities and working out its special 
destiny within the federation—he found 
time to become an art-lover, a well- 
read humanist and a city-planner of 
great imagination. His early death, as 
this biography makes clear, was an ap- 
palling loss to civilization—B.Y. 


JAPANESE Fork Tares, by James 
O’Donnell, illustrated by Kasumi Na- 
gao (Caxton, $5.00). A collection of 
Japan’s most famous stories for chil- 
dren, including indigenous versions of 
Rip Van Winkle, Pandora’s Box and 
Tom Thumb. Good and evil are boldly 
contrasted in each tale, with virtue a 
clear winner every time. 








A few still available 
Issues containing 


THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 
(February) 


BYZANTIUM 
(June) 


from JUBILEE’s series 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


Each issue 50¢ 
Special rates to schools 


Order from: 
Dep’t H.C., JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16 


UGG NEUEN ICICI SIC COIS 
NEW 1958 
GREETINGS FROM CARMEL 


ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Serving the choice of 
Lay Persons, Priests, and 
Religious. 

Designed by the Dis- 
calced Carmelite Nuns. 

Beautifully EN- 
GRAVED on finest stock. 

Write for FREE illus- 
trated folder. If sample 
is desired, enclose 15¢. Sample set of six 
cards, $1.25. (Orders in USA and Can- 
ada, only) 

Special offers to Priests. 
CARMELITE MONASTERY 
1740 Newburg Road Louisville 5, Ky. 
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JU! iLEE’s J lids Guil presents two color lithographs by Barbara Neustadt 





8) THE SHEPHERDS, 15 x 18 inches 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16 


Please send me lithographs No. ____. Enclosed is $ 





NAME 





STREET 





CITY & ZONE STATE 


Barbara Neustadt is a young American artist who has 
been widely exhibited in the U.S. For the last six years 
she has been specializing in print-making . . . Each of 
the above lithographs is printed in four colors and is 
limited to an edition of fifty copies. The price for each 
is $15. 
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UNCLE PETER’S FALL PROGRAM 


With summer almost out the door and autumn shouldering in, we 
thought we’d check on Uncle Peter’s plans for the new season. 

So we wrote to the old book-seller asking him what’s in the air up 
at Kipper’s Landing. “What's in the air?” Uncle snapped back. “Why 
right now there’s a big kite ’bout fifty feet over the steeple. — 
Real pretty stripes. Lots of folks are looking at it ’cause 

Donnie Forbush’s hanging from it. Donnie’s a little feller ’n we 
all warned him against sech a big kite, but this morning, with 
all that wind ’n everthin’, he was out there ’n in a coupla minutes 
jest floated up ’n away. Disappeared for a while, too. But he’s 
back now. I kin see his feet kickin’—he’s got on them high 
sneakers kids wear—’n every so often he hollers a mite. His 
mother’s mighty upset, as you kin guess. Well, we’re goin’ to 
have a conference about him down to the church—sort of a town 
meetin’ to discuss what to do. Lem Gorse thinks we orter spread 
a whole lot of mattresses on the groun’ ’n wait for the wind to 
die, but there’s others think we should get a helicopter from 

the airfield. I sorta go along with that. Oh yeah, you asked 

me what I’m gonna be doin’ this fall. Well, I can’t really make 
any plans till we’ve got Donny back down. Might take a while, 
too. After that though I’ll let you hear a few notions I’ve 

got. Might be a ripsnorter among them.” 

We’re sorry if we built up your expectations. But with Uncle 
it’s first things first and we wouldn’t have it any other way. But 
we do try not to keep you up in the air when it comes to books. 
That’s why you can order any of the real bargains on this page 
and feel sure of getting more than your money’s worth. Send in 
your order today—even if Uncle’s still busy with the Forbush boy, 
we'll make sure your books get to you. 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


71) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, now 
a classic, of the widowed mother of eight 
children who went to Rome at the age of 
46 and became an outspoken critic of con- 
temporary abuses in the medieval Church 
(“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a term she 
used in a letter to a papal governor). Two 
volumes. (List price for the set, $8.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator (List price, $4.50) 


‘55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
= ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
p - apologists and mystics, (List price 


62) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beron, O.S.B. 
A book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories m Genesis 
to the Spoamves. arranged within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 


63) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage. The life 
and times of the teacher-rebel who was 
the central figure in Ireland’s movement 
from colony to dominion to republic. (List 
price, $4.95) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and _ literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An m. 
tensive and sympathetic study of the co 

troversial third century Scriptural inter. 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre. 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young 
French army officer who gave up a heg 
istic career to live as a hermit in’? 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilita 
1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is tj 
first book which contains the record of the! 
proceedings for the rehabilitation of St, 
Joan and is based on the depositions of the 
people who knew her and served with her, 
(List price, $4.75) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas M 
ton. A day-by-day account of life at Get 
semani by the famous Trappist monk. ( 
price, $3.50) 


76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Mich 
Carrouges. Another excellent work abo 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watki 
An English luminary sheds light on 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a witty 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3. 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence b: 
friend and fellow newspaperman w 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (Li 
price, $3.00) 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENE} 
Two short novels probing the nature 
love and hate against a background 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of @ 
upper-class family dissolving under 
pressure of social change and trying 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


67) RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY, 
Robert Hugh Benson. An historical nov 
about a 15th century English hermit 
sacrificed his life for the young k 
Henry VI. (List price, $3.50) 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT+ 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earlis 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of 
Siena, scenes ened her life and extracts 
from an early biography. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCA® 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection, 
of the earliest portraits of the saint a 
scenes of his life , plus a brief biography: 
(List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESUIT 
UNDERGROUND, by William Weston, u 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A dra- 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eliza- 
bethan England, where he administered at 
the risk of his life to English Catholics, 
With extensive notes, letters, appendices, 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 


77) INDUSTRIALISM AND THE POPES, 
by Mary Lois Eberdt and Gerald Schnepp, 
S.M. A source book of papal text 
principles basic to our industrial, s 
and economic problems. (List, $3.50) 





Note: this list valid for September, 1958, only, 
Please do not order from out-dated lists 


0 Enclosed is $_____ for the following (please circle key numbers @ 


the books you want): 
17 22 36 
61 62 63 
75 76 77 
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Please make check or 


State 


money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., 








